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In Scotland the reformation of religion was obliged to be con- 
ducted with so great violence, that an almost entire suspension 
of the functions of civil government took place. As their first 
public step, the protestants drew up, at the instigation of Knox, 
who was then abroad, a Bond or Covenant, intended for mutual 
protection. This, dated December the 3rd, 1557, was signed 
by several men of rank, and by a considerable number of infe- 
rior persons. In it they describe themselves as “ the congre- 
gation,” and “ the congregation of Christ,” whence the leaders 
were called “ the lords of the congregation.” (Zurich Letters, 
second edition, p. 74.) These lords, though their party was far 
from being more numerous than that of their opponents, soon 
after issued an injunction for the whole kingdom touching reli- 
gious worship, and instruction by preaching. The first article 
runs thus :—“ It is thought advised, and ordained, 
that in all parishes of this realm the common prayer be read 
weekly on Sunday, and other festival days, publicly in the 
parish churches, with the lessons of the Old and New Testament, 
conform to the order of the Book of Common Prayer. And ifthe 
curates of the parishes be qualified, to cause them read the same: 
and if they be not or refuse, that the most qualified in the parish 
use and read the same.” (See also the Preface to the Prayer-book 
of 1637.) Notwithstanding the discussions on this subject, the 
book hereby allowed is now generally supposed to have been 
“either first or second of Edward VI.,” which had been origi- 
nally carried into Scotland by the English exiles, according to 
the choice of the minister; as, in Elizabeth’s reign, her prayer- 
book was used. (Collier, vol. ii. p. 458.) But, whichever was 
the book originally sanctioned, the permission to read it came 
only from one out of the two parties in the state until August, 
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1560, when the pope’s authority, and the Latin services, were 
abolished likewise by the parliament. ‘The English Prayer- 
book continued in use, though not without a rival, for seven 
years, until it was banished from the Scottish church in conse- 
quence of a decree of the General Assembly in the end of 1564. 
Heylin, p. 127. : 

The rival alluded to was “ The Liturgy of the Church of Scot- © 
land, or John Knox’s Book of Common Order,” styled some- 
times the “ Psalm* Book,” as well as “The Order of Geneva,” 
which finally succeeded in supplanting our own liturgy. As 
early as January, 1560, when the first Book of Discipline, drawn 
up by Knox and six other ministers of the congregation, was 
laid before the General Assembly, it had been, we find, already 
received into some of the churches. (Spotiswoode’s History of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 153.) The time, however, had not yet come, 
it would seem, for its authoritative establishment; and yet the 
tenor of the Book of Discipline manifestly shows, that it was 
thenceforth intended to be the standard Form of public devotion 
for the whole kingdom. By that Book of Discipline the ob- 
servance of all saints’ days and holidays is forbidden: the 
Scripture is to be “ read in order; that is, that some one, book of 
the New and Old Testament be begun and followed forth to the 
end.” There is to be no singing or reading at burials, for “ su- 
perstitious and ignorant persons may think that some profit 
thereby cometh to the dead ;” and both sacraments can only be 
administered rightly according to the directions contained in the 
Order of Geneva. When, therefore, Readers are mentioned, 
their duties described, and their salary fixed, it is, of course, 
with reference to this Order of Geneva, as is also whatever is 
said in either regarding “ Common Prayers.” “The Sunday in 
all towns must precisely be observed. Before noon the Word 
must be preached, sacraments administered, and marriage so- 
lemnized. After noon, the catechism must be taught, and the 
young children examined thereupon, in audience of all the 
tet ood Where there is neither preaching nor catechism upon 

undays at after noon, the Common Prayers ought to be used. 
Baptism may be ministered whensoever the Word is preached. 
Four times in the year we think sufficient for administration of 
the Lord’s Table, which we desire to be so distinguished that 
the superstitious observation of time may be avoided so far as 
may be.” The days appointed are the first Sundays in March, 


* The General Assembly, in their ordinance of the 26th of December, 1564, 
requiring every minister, &c., to procure a copy for public use, so call it from the 
metrical version of the Psalms then first appended, and without a separate title- 

e. This version varied from the English one of Sternhold and his coadjutors, 
orty-one psalms being different, Appendix to Principal Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii. 
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June, September, and December. (Ibid., p. 169.) The Book 
of Common Order was first definitely enjoined December the 
25th, 1562, by the General Assembly, which then met at Kdin- 
burgh. But it seems this was not sufficient to accomplish the 
end proposed; wherefore, exactly two years later, it was or- 
dained by the same body, that “every Minister, Exhorter, and 
Reader should have one of the Psalm Books lately printed at K.din- 
borough, and to use the Order therein contained in Prayers, Mar- 
riage, and Administration of the Sacraments,” (Collier, vol. ii. 
562. 

: Thus the Scotch* at length possessed a liturgy peculiarly 
their own, though the framers of it may be easily proved to have. 
been thoroughly acquainted, as well they might be, with our 
Book. This liturgy, if what is a mere prayer-book really deserve 
the name, has been recently pronounced to be “ little less beau- 
tiful and impressive than that of England.” (Cumming’s Edi- 
tion, pref. p. xxiii.) And yet, such is certainly not the case, 
inasmuch as it contains nothing, either in variety or substance, ~ 
which we are accustomed to look for and expect in a book of 
public devotion. It is, in fact, barely more than the Directory 
of 1645, to which it undoubtedly served as a model, the prayers, 
however, being set down in words, instead of mere heads given. 
Take the morning and evening service for a specimen. First 
comes an address to God, entitled “The Confession of our 
Sins:” then, “ Another Confession and Prayer, commonly used 
in the Church of Edinburgh on the day of Common Prayer” 
(Wednesday) : “A Confession of Sins to be used before the 
Sermon :” the reading of Scripture: a metrical psalm: the 
minister’s prayer “ for the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, as 
the same shall move his heart :” the sermon: “a Prayer for the 
whole Estate of Christ’s Church :” the Lord’s Prayer: a prayer 
for increase of faith: the Apostle’s creed: another psalm: and, 
finally, as the blessing, either Num. vi. 24, 25, 26, or 2 Cor. 
xiii, 14. A choice of prayers before and after the sermon is 
added, and there are some for particular occasions. Similarly 
are the “Order of Baptism,” which is not to be ministered by 
women, nor “in private corners, as charms or sorceries ;:” “ the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper,” in which the communi- 
cants, sitting, distribute and divide the elements among them- 
selves: “the Form of Marriage,” ending, as it does, with the 
first part of our service ; and “ the Visitation of the Sick,” which 
consists merely of one very long prayer. As to “ The Burial,” 
there were to be no ceremonies ; but the minister, if present, and 
required, and the church near, may go there afterwards and 


. It seems to have been also used in London by some sectaries. See Grindal’s 
Remains, pp. 203, 213, 316. eg 
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make “some comfortable exhortation to the people, touching 
death and ,esurrection.” By the establishment of this book, 
encouragement was distinctly afforded to the growing practice 
of praying exiemporarily,* and some Presbyterians, who now 
advocate its RP by their church, look upon it only the 
more favourably from its presenting at once “ liberty and assist- 
ance.” Hence the forms printed, “ or the like in effect,” are to be 
employed; the minister, too, may omit all but “ some manner of 
confession,” and proceed to the sermon; nor is he prevented 
from adding, “as the present necessity requireth.” The “ Book of 
Common Order” was printed at Geneva in 1557: the first Edin- 
burgh edition is dated 1564. These impressions are somewhat 
different; besides, alterations were introduced subsequently to 
1564, but not after 1601. Though it always goes under the 
name of Knox, he was not more concerned in its composition 
and arrangement than several of his companions in exile: Whit- 
tingham, Gilby, Fox, and Cole had equally some hand in the 
work. ‘Troubles at Frankfort, pp. xxxvi., Xxxvil. 

Superintendents had been substituted for Bishops by the first 
Book of Discipline : Episcopacy was restored by the parliament, 
with the consent of Knox, in 1572; and Presbyterianism. esta- 
blished in 1592, by the second Book of Discipline, under the 
influence of Andrew Melville. Still, these changes in the polity 
and government of the church did not materially affect the cha- 
racter and mode of the public religious ministrations. The 
services continued to be carried on, to speak generally, at the 
caprice of the officiating minister, whether Presbyterian or Episco- 
palian, being either strictly according to Knox’s Liturgy, or mixed 
up with extemporary prayers, or wholly extemporary, or, again, 
perhaps after some form of his own composing. This unsatis- 
factory method would appear to have prevailed more or less 
until the eventful July the 23rd, 1637, though the English 
Prayer-book, during a portion of the intervening time, was once 
more the Form adopted in some churches. The devotional part 
of the worship on the Sunday was performed, as is admitted, in 
a very slovenly manner, and seems, indeed, to have occupied 
only a slender share of public attention: “ preachers and readers 
and ignorant schoolmasters prayed in the church.” (Russel’s 
History of the Church in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 127.) 

The partial restoration of our liturgy noted above arose from 
the disposition and exertions of James I., who from experience 
felt the necessity of effecting, if possible, this change. In 1600, 
he had nominated to the vacant bishoprics. The Church of 


* From 1549 to 1662, in the address at the commencement of the Service for the 
sini, a Women, the English clergyman had a similar liberty :—** The prieste 
standyng by her shall saye these woordes, or suche lyke, as the case shall require.” 
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Scotland was joined, in 1604, with those of England and Ireland 
in the fifty-fifth of our Canons. June the 6th, 1610, he induced 
the General Assembly, convened at Glasgow, to agree to the 
re-establishment of the Episcopal order. October the 21st, 1610, 
Spotiswoode, titular Archbishop of Glasgow, with the titular 
Bishops of Galloway and Brechin, were consecrated by royal 
direction in the chapel of London House, for the purpose of again 
imparting to Scotland the true Episcopal succession, which had 
been wholly lost, “without any attempt, real or pretended, to keep 
itup.” (Skinner’s Eccles. Hist. of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 205, 
253.) In 1612, the Scottish parliament sanctioned these pro- 
ceedings. ‘The General Assembly decreed at Aberdeen, August, 
1616, that “a Liturgy, or Book of Common Prayer, should be 
formed for public use,” which would then have been undertaken, 
had not the prelates successfully pressed upon James the inex- 
pediency of hurrying on measures. At St. Andrew’s, Novem- 
ber, 1617, the communion was allowed to the sick in private, 
and in public the minister was required to give the elements .to 
each communicant with his own hands. August the 25th, 1618, 
at Perth, the General Assembly adopted the five following 
* Articles”:—1. Kneeling at the Lord’s-supper. 2. Private 
communion to the sick. 3. Private baptism, in case of neces- 
sity. 4. Catechising the children, and presenting them to the 
bishop for his blessing. 5. The observance of Christmas-day, 
Good Friday, Easter-day, Holy Thursday, and Whitsunday. 
These articles were ratified by parliament in 1621, and for some 
years uniformly attended to, except by a very few of the infe- 
rior clergy. It is remarkable that the second is decidedly 
imitated from our rubric, as it then stood: moreover, that the 
third is little else than a verbal copy of another rubric. In both 
cases, the services to be read were “ the same form as it should 
have been in the congregation,” Knox’s Book of Common Order, 
which still remained the established liturgy of the Scottish 
church, not having, of course, one for private use. 

A Prayer-book, however, resembling ours, was what James 
wanted. Wherefore, as some kind of preparation, he issued an 
order, in the spring of 1617, for the English liturgy to be “ daily 
used in his own chapel of Holyrood house from that time forth,” 
which liturgy was then occasionally introduced also into a few 
of the cathedrals and colleges, and had been, in consequence, 
actually read in St. Giles’s church at Edinburgh, quietly and 
without disturbance, on the very morning whereon commenced 
the organized opposition to any such Form of sound words in 
direct connexion with Scotland. The resolution, too, which 
passed the General Assembly of 1616 was by no means suffered 
to lie idle. From prudential considerations, it was not, as above 
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remarked, carried into effect immediately. Nevertheless, a 
Prayer-book was duly drawn up* by a regularly constituted 
committee, and sent to James towards the end of his reign, who, 
after “serious perusal of it by competent judges, gave it his 
approbation, and returned it to be properly digested, and re- 
commended to public use.” (Skinner, vol. ii. p. 283.) But the 
Divine Providence terminated, for the present, this matter in a 
manner he did not expect. For, as is expressed in the preface 
to the Prayer-book of 1637, “while he was about to work this 
uniformitie in all his dominions, it pleased God to translate him 
to a better kingdome.” 

Charles I. “ not suffering his father’s good purpose to fall to 
the ground, but treading the same path with the like zeal and 
pious affection,” in 1629, as soon as the public affairs gave him 
leisure, thought fit to bring this business of the Prayer-book 
again before the Scottish Bishops, and to urge them to set about 
it with the utmost diligence. (Ibid., p. 284.) One of the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh (Dr. Maxwell, afterwards Bishop of Ross,) 
was, therefore, dispatched to London, who should confer with 
Laud on the subject; nevertheless, from some cause. or other, 
the business was suffered to rest for four years. In June, 1635, 
Charles visited Edinburgh, was immediately crowned, and as- 
sembled the parliament. An Act was then proposed, continuing 
provision made first in 1609, but which ended with James’s life, 
that the right of prescribing the habits of clergymen should re- 
main with his Majesty and his successors. (See Burnet’s Hist. of 
his own Times, vol. i. pp. 36,37.) This was strenuously resisted, 
(and, as some assert, thrown out,) because of its leaving room 
for the bringing in of the English surplice. The question of a 
Prayer-book was once more agitated, the elder bishops express- 
ing their apprebensions respecting the consequences, if its intro- 
duction was attempted, whilst the younger portion were urgent, 
and declared there was no fear of danger. Charles sided with 
the latter party. As to the book, he and Laud argued, as 
formerly, for our own. On the contrary, the Scottish Bishops, 
though ready to observe the rites and ceremonies of the English 
church, thought it would be more agreeable to the people to have 
one with some variations peculiar to themselves. 

Accordingly, a book was “ first hammered and prepared in 
Scotland” by the Archbishops of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, with 
the Bishops of Dunblane, Moray, Ross, and Brechin. (Lawson’s 
History of the Scottish Episcopal Church, vol. ii., Introduction, 


* A fair copy of this Prayer-book, prepared, perhaps, to be submitted to Charles I, 
is supposed to be still in the British Museum. See the British Magazine for July, 
1845, in which number, and in those for the following August, October, December, 
February, and May, it has been reprinted. 
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. xxxvi.) On its being carried to London by the} Bishop of 
ss, Charles referred it to the consideration of Archbishop 
Laud, Juxon, Bishop of London, and Wren, Bishop of Norwich ; 
but Juxon, the lord treasurer, “ being taken up with other em- 
ployments, the burden of the work remained with the other two.” 
(Collier, vol. ii. p. 767.) With it had likewise been sent “ cer- 
tain notes to be considered of,” and so far adopted, as the king 
might deem fitting. In Prynne’s “ Hidden Works of Darkness 
brought to Public Light,” p. 152, occurs a long letter written in 
answer by Laud, on April the 20th, 1636, to Wedderburne, 
Bishop of Dunblane, and, in right thereof, Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, the most active agent in this business. He informs him 
how many of these “ notes” were approved of, and in turn gives 
him some directions, which he had just received expressly from 
Charles. Nothing, however, need here be said about his direc- 
tions, except that they commanded the employment of the new 
translation for the Magnificat, &c., and the Psalms: the in- 
sertion of the services for all the saints’ days and festivals ; and 
of the rubrics guiding “ him that celebrates, when to take the 
sacrament into his hand.” The amendments proposed to be 
made in our services to favour the Scotch were written, (and 
chiefly “in his Majesty’s presence,”) on the margin of an Eng- 
lish Prayer-book, one of whose pages contains a warrant, to 
which Charles affixed his signature, sanctioning them all, yet 
with this proviso, “unless the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s and 
his brethren, who are upon the place, shall see apparent reason 
to the contrary.” This identical book, or, as is more probable, 
a duplicate of it, made by himself for his own use, was found by 
Prynne (Ibid., p. 156), May the 30th, 1642, in the Archbishop’s 
chambers in the Tower. By some means or other it came into 
the possession of the Rev. Mr. Watson, rector of Hingham, in 
Norfolk, who, about a century and a half ago, deposited it in 
the library of the city of Norwich. Now, this valuable book is 
in private hands; still, it is not entirely lost to the public, for 
one copy of the manuscript portion exists in the cathedral library 
at Armagh, whilst another, the work of Archbishop Tenison, is 
in the library of Lambeth Palace. This latter is written on the 
margin of a Prayer-book of the date 1634, prefixed to which we 
have a paper, also in the handwriting of Archbishop Tenison, 
whereof the following is a copy :—“ The alterations of the Com- 
mon Prayer in the following book were copied from the book of 
Archbishop Laud, printed 1636, 4to, and now remaining in the 
library of the city of Norwich. Almostall the alterations are in’ 
the Archbishop’s own hand, some few only in the hand in which 
the warrant for altering is written, and are, therefore, distin- 
guished by adding under them the letter 8., supposing them to 
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be the hand of the secretary. A few others, ina different hand, 
which are distinguished by adding Sc., supposing them to be 
made in Scotland, according to the tenor of the warrant. N.B.— 
There are to be found some other variations in the printed 
Scotch liturgy, which do not appear among the written altera- 
tions in the Archbishop’s book, but they are few.” 

The Seoteh privy council at length authorized, in Charles's 
name, December the 20th, 1636, the Pray érbook so carefully 
compiled, and of which an impression has sometimes been enter- 
tained, that more editions than one were issued. They appointed 
it to be first used on Easter-day, (April the 9th,) 1637, but sub- 
sequently saw reason to fix upon July the 23rd. The reception 
it met with need not be related here. One great cause of the 
Opposition to it is said to have been the second of the Canons of 
May the 23rd, 1635, which required the Scotch to receive, under 
pain of excommunication, a Prayer r-book not yet set forth, as if 
already in their hands. (Collier, vol. ii. p. 763.) But the war- 
rant signed by Charles, as above-mentioned, and of which a 
copy at least was contained in the Pray er-book discovered by 
Prynne, would seem to afford somewhat of a satisfactory expla- 
nation of this proceeding, and prove that it was not so prepos- 
terous as it is generally represented to be; for it mentions 
“another book signed by us at Hampton Court, September the 
28th, 1634.” Moreove ‘T, Pray er-books ofa small size,* and, it may 
be, others also, were actually printed in that year at Edinburgh, 
by R(obert) Y(oung). The Presbyterian leaders now drew up 
a Bond or Covenant for the overthrow of Episcopacy, and the 
protection of themselves, March the Ist, 1638. On September 
the 22nd, Charles suspende “1 the Liturgy and the Articles of 
Perth. The General Assembly, November the 21st, abolished 
Episcopacy, the Canons, and Liturgy, and restored Presbyte- 
rianism. All these acts the parliament confirmed almost imme- 
diately, and Charles ratified in August, 1641, when at Edinburgh. 
And, to crown all, in 1645 came the Directory, with its legis- 
lative and ecclesiastical sanction. 

At the time, the people, through the artifices of designing 
men, were fully imbued with the idea, that the Prayer-book 
offered for their acceptance by Charles differed but little from 
the missal. Hence arose the expressions with which Janet 
Geddes and her furious companions saluted the Dean of Edin- 
burgh. This slander, too, is even still repeated. (But see Lawson, 
vol. i. p. 192.) Cumming, in his prefatory remarks to the re- 
print of Knox’s Liturgy, says, “ The liturgy that provoked the 
best portion of the ¢ ‘hurch of Scotland was not the C ommon 


. The: re is a copy in the British Museum, and another has been seen in 1 private 
hands, 
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Prayer-book, [meaning the English one in use previous to 1564, 
and which he merely styles ‘cumbrous,] but that prepared 
and set forth in 1637, under the auspices and hands of Laud. 
Its approximation to the missal, wherever this could be mtro- 
duced, awakened a hurricane that has left ravages not likely 
soon to be effaced.” This, proceeding as it does from a Scot- 
tish Presbyterian minister in 1840, would startle us, were not 
its refutation as easy, as its ignorance and malignity are gross. 
The following constitute some of the points wherein the Prayer- 
book of 1637 varies from the then existing English book :— 
Several Scotch saints inserted into the Calendar : the Apocrypha 
read only on a few saints’ days: the book of Isaiah placed in 
its due order: the new translation of the Bible used: Presbyter 
put for Priest, and also occasionally for Minister, though some- 
times joined with both Afinister and Curate: the twenty-third 
Psalin substituted in the place of the Benedicite: the Athanasian 
Creed and the Litany slightly altered: the second of our present 
Ember prayers introduced: the Lord’s table to stand at the 
uppermost end of the chancel: the Prayer for the church mili- 
tant lengthened, but in the same spirit, as at our own last re- 
view: the Communion service partly arranged and worded as in 
1549: half the sacramental offerings to be given to the presbyter 
to provide him with divinity books ; and the water in the font to 
be changed at least twice a month, and consecrated each time. 
None of the above alterations savour much of popery; but the 
charge, joined to other causes of complaint, effected its purpose 
too surely. (See Collier, vol. 11. p. 770: Burnet’s Hist. of his 
Own Times, vol. i. p. 44.) 

On the restoration of Charles IT. to the English throne, civil 
matters quickly regained their former channel; not so, what 
pertained to religion. March the 28th, 1661, every Act of par- 
lament passed since 1638 was rescinded, and the church placed 
on the basis it had oceupied from 1612 to 1638. A number of 
Scotch noblemen assembled at Whitehall about the middle of 
1661, the result of whose deliberations was a proclamation by 
the privy council in Edinburgh, declaring it to be the king’s 
pleasure to bring back Episcopacy. ‘Towards the end of the 
same year, four parish ministers, Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, and 
Leighton, were summoned to London, and there consecrated 
respectively to the sees of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Galloway, and 
Dunblane, in order that, as in 1610, they might renew the sue- 
cession, all except one of the old bishops having died, without 
thinking it incumbent on them, in their circumstances, to make 
thy provision for it. But, though Episcopacy was reinstated, 
the Prayer-book was not, unless, perhaps, in the royal chapel at 
Edinburgh. (Burnet, ibid., p. 235.) ‘* The return to the ancient 
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form of church-government was not at all disagreeable to the 
majority of the people. [Quarterly Review, No. 153, p. 231.) 
All the moderate Presbyterians attended the [piscopal worship 
and communion in the parish churches ; and, in fact, there was 
scarcely any outward distinction between the two parties. After 
the attempt in Edinburgh to read the new book of service, no 
liturgy or appointed form of prayer had ever been used in public 
worship. Many, indeed, of the Episcopal clergy, we are assured, 
compiled forms for the use of their particular congregations, with 
some petitions and collects taken out of the English Liturgy; and 
all of them uniformly concluding their prayers with the Lord's 
Prayer, and their singing with the Doxology.* ‘The two saera- 
ments were administered by both nearly in the same manner, 
without kneeling at the one, or signing with the sign of the 
cross in the other; only in baptism the Episcopal clergy re- 
quired the Apostles’ Creed to be the model of the child’s reli- 
gious education.” (Keith’s Scottish Bishops by Russel, App. 
p- 492: Lawson, vol. il. pp. 21,51.) The communion-tables, also, 
were placed according to convenience: chancels no longer ex- 
isted : bells were merely used before divine service : the clergy 
wore gowns and cassocks, but not surplices. In short, except 
the titles of Archbishop and Bishop, we perceive scarcely any- 
thing in the Scottish establishment, as revived by Charles IL, 
peculiar to an Episcopal church. (Russel, vol. 1. p. 261.) 
Nevertheless, the English liturgy was not completely banished 
from the kingdom, even during the existence of so anomalous a 
state of things. For Burnet, who held the living of Saltoun, in 
Haddingtonshire, from 1665 to 1669, constantly made use of it 
in his church, and was then, says his son, the only man in Scot- 
land that did so. (Ilist. of his Own Times, vol. vi. p. 244.) 
Others, however, in the course of time, followed his example. 
In the persecutions, therefore, of the Episcopal clergy, which 
ensued on the coming in of William ILI., chiefly by the tur- 
bulent and intolerant spirit of the Cameronians in the west, we 
read of the English Prayer-book being not only seized, but 
burnt with every mark of indignity. 

From the Revolution to the legislative union of the two king- 


who, preaching before Parliament on the 27th of January, 1661, “restored us to 
Glory to the Father, to be sung at the end of the Psalmes,” and this, it is said, * has 
been a great stranger to our kirk these many years.” Appendix to Principal 
Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii. 
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ny: a0 of course, consisted in the not being able to worship God according 
to their consciences, and in agreement with the English Prayer- 
aa a8 book, which “ with the cordial approbation of the people,” had 
——- * After the Restoration of Charles the Second, (but previous to any change i § 
regard to the church,) notice is taken in the Mercurius Caledonius, of a minister, 
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before been publicly adopted at various places. (Lawson, vol. ii. 
p. 193.) In numbers and respectability, they far exceeded their 
opponents, yet was prelacy finally abolished by Act of parlia- 
ment, July the 19th, 1689, the Bishops deprived, and many of 
the clergy ejected and persecuted, ‘The middle of 1690 saw the 
permanent establishment of Presbyterianism, from which time, 
for a few years, “the mode of divine worship followed by the 
parochial E:,piscopal clergy was nearly the same as that practised 
by the Presbyterians.” (Ibid., p. 148.) The English Prayer- 
book first began to be again used in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where most of the Bishops and a large party of the clergy 
had taken shelter. ‘The accession of Anne at length brought a 
favourable change to the depressed Episcopal church. But it 
was only on the Union that our Service-book attained to its pre- 
sent position, as the book by which their public devotions were 
in future to be uniformly conducted. For, in 1707, immediately 
after that event, a great supply of Prayer-books was sent down 
to Scotland, some dignitaries of the English church, who enter- 
tained a great idea of the importance of uniformity in worship and 
government, having recommended and promoted contributions 
to purchase them (Lbid., p. 197); and these, being distributed 
through the land, gradually caused its almost general adoption, 
though not without much opposition and discouragement. ‘The 
celebrated Act of ‘Toleration passed March the 3rd, 1712. By 
this, the free use of the English liturgy was allowed, and ail its 
offices, even those for baptism and marriage, in any place ex- 
cept the parish churches. Restrictions, however, were annexed : 
as, the Kpiscopal clergy registering their letters of orders, pray- 
ing for the Queen, the Princess Sophia, and the rest of the royal 
family, and the taking an oath of abjuration, as well as of alle- 
giance. ‘The oath of abjuration was the great stumbling-block, 
for this, in accordance with their principles, they could not take ; 
still, they and their congregations were protected henceforward 
from Presbyterian violence and molestation. In 1712, the 
Scotch Prayer-book of 1637 was reprinted, and, doubtless, in 
consequence of this propitious state of things, joined to the fact, 
that “the clergy were at full liberty to use the Scottish office 
(for the holy communion], or any other orthodox form which 
the bishops, with the assistance of their clergy, might compose.” 
(Skinner’s Office for the Sacrament, &c., p. 27.) The rebellions 
of 1715 and 1719, particularly the latter, caused very stringent 
measures to be taken against the Episcopalians, but these 
were gradually ameliorated, so that in August, 1743, they were 
ble to give some attention to the internal management of their 
church, and for the first time to draw up a body of Canons for 
is guidance. The last persecution they endured, and it was a 
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very severe one, resulted from the rebellion of 1745. But 
again came a state of peace and of prosperity, now at length 
to be permanent. The Prince Charles Edward died on January 
the 31st, 1788, at Rome, and thus left them at liberty to pray 
for the reigning family by name, which, after several consulta- 
tions on the subject, was done, with one exception, on May the 
25th, and an announcement of the circumstance made immedi- 
ately, not only to the English Archbishops, but to the crown. 
Still, one thing more was wanting to put them im the condition 
they ardently and very naturally coveted—namely, the repeal 
of the penal enactments to their disadvantage. After several 
failures, even this, however, was conceded to them, and an Act to 
that effect received the royal assent, June the 15th, 1792. 

The Scotch Episcopalian clergy were now permitted to read 
the Prayer-book without disturbance or restraint ; nevertheless, 
the history of it in relation to that church cannot be complet ted 
without some account of three circumstances intimately con- 
nected with it—the “usages,” the incorporation of the clergy- 
men of English and Irish ordination, and the unauthorized 
alterations. 

1. When Hickes, the English non-juring Bishop, died in 1715, 
a controversy arose, which quickly found its way, from the 
party with whom it commenced, to Scotland, and for some years 
caused much disturbance there. The dispute was about the 
Communion-service. For as the non-jurors, through the depo- 
sition of James II., conceived themselves no longer bound by 
the Act of Uniformity, passed in 1662, one section of them, 
headed by Bishop Collier, was in favour of that form contained 
in the Prayer-book of 1549, whilst the other declared for the Oflice 
a in use. The chief points me which they differed were—- 

lL. Mixing water with the wine. 2. Commemorating the faithful 
departed at the altar. 5. Consecrating the elements by an ex- 
press invocation. 4, Using the prayer of oblation before dis- 
tribution. ‘The question was referred by the non-jurors to the 
Scottish Bishops, and a synodical determination by them re- 
quested; this they declined giving. On the death of Rose, 
Bishop of Edinbur gh, March, 1720, who, from the respect and 
deference which were universally paid to his authority, had pre- 
vented the Scotch clergy from taking much interest in the con- 
troversy, it broke out with considerable heat. Therefore, on 
February the 12th, 1723, the college of bishops, (all of them, 
however, not being present,) drew up and published a remon- 
strance and injunction addressed both to the clergy and laity, 
enjoining them “to forbear the mixture and other obsolete 
usages.” At length, on July the 9th, 1724, the whole body met 
at Edinburgh, when a concordate was signed, by which the 
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mixture was agreed to be abandoned on the one side, and the 
Scotch Communion-service, that of 1637, which embodied the 
remaining three points, was on the other allowed “ to such of the 
clergy as shall think fit to use it.” Hence, consequently, it was 
that an edition of this Communion-service was published by 
itself in the same year. ‘The bishops held another meeting 
at the end of December, 1731, when a second concordate was 
agreed upon, whereby the Scottish office, amongst other things, 
was finally allowed to all who preferred it, and the usages con- 
demned, meaning the mixture of water with the wine, and, pos- 
sibly,.some other things of less moment. In 1765, it was 
thought proper to revise the Communion-service, and thus, in 
the exercise of their inherent right, to prepare one which should 
be peculiarly that of the Scotch church. ‘Two of the Bishops 
undertook this work. It was arranged more according to the 
service of 1549 than that of 1637; indeed, if we begin from the 
Nicene Creed, it is for the most part an exact copy of our 
original service. ‘The main differences* are these :—The prayer 
for the church militant comes after the prayer of oblation, and 
is verbally like that of 1637, the title only being altered by leay- 
ing out “militant here in earth:” the prayer of oblation is 
somewhat altered at the commencement, by having between 
“thy holy giftes” and “the memoryale,” the words, “ wHicn 
WE NOW OFFER UNTO THEE;” a little lower down, the direct 
invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the elements is inserted from 
the prayer of Consecration ; and the Gloria in excelsis occupies 
the position it now does in our own form. From this time, the 
state of the Scotch public ministrations was exactly as described 
by the Bishops of that church in their address to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, May the Ist, 1789, whilst endeavouring to ac- 
complish the repeal of the penal statutes: —* We hereby declare 
ourselves to be in full communion with the English church. 
The Book of Common Prayer we believe in our hearts to be 
the best composed Liturgy in the world. The morning and 
evening service, as read in that book, we constantly make use 
of; and the offices of matrimony, baptism, confirmation, &e., as 
occasion offers; and, though we generally use the Scottish 
communion office, yet, so far are we from making this usage a 
condition of communion, that our own clergy have a discre- 


*“Tn the ancient church they had generally a side-table near the altar, upon 
which the elements were laid until the first part of the communion- service was over. 
In all chapels, where the Scotch communion office is used, this makes a part of the 
altar-furniture.” (Skinner on the Sacrament, &c., p- 102.) The mixture, too, is con- 
Unued in the Scotch Episcopal Church, though no rubric to that effect appears in her 
office, (Ibid., p. 108.) “ Most generally the communicant receives the bread in the 
hollow part of his right hand supported by the left; which has been called receiving 
the elements in the hands previously disposed in the form of a cross.” (Ibid., p. 153.) 
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tionary ett to use which of the two offices they please ; and 
some of them do actually make use of the English office.”— 
(Skinner’s Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, p- 97.) The Scotch 
Communion-service, however, common as it was at one time, is 
now chiefly confined to the north of the kingdom, and has been 
so for some years. In 1808 even, Dr. Gleig-wrote to Bisho 
Skinner, “I am the only clergyman within the diocese of Edin- 
burgh who administers the Lord’s-supper by the Scottish com- 
munion office.” But see their twenty-first Canon. 

2. The body of clergy of English and Irish ordination resi- 
dent in Scotland derived its existence from the depressed and 
persecuted state of the regular Scottish Episcopalians. It com- 
menced as early as the time of the Union in some of the 
principal seaport towns; but chiefly is it due to the Act of 
1746, which transferred the benefits of the toleration afforded 
by Anne, in ?712, to persons not then contemplated, by declar- 
ing that “all letters of orders would be deemed void in the 
registration except those granted by a bishop of the Church of 
England or Ireland.” (Lawson, vol. 1i. p. 293.) Taking advantage, 
therefore, of the difficulties of their native church, numbers of 
young students went up to England, and, after receiving orders, 
hesitated not on their return to enter upon the functions of 
episcopal clergymen in open and avowed hostility to the resi- 
dent Bishop, where they established themselves. ‘Thus they 
officiated without licence: their chapels were not consecrated ; 
and their congregations were deprived of the rite of Confirma- 
tion. So anomalous was the then state of things, that Pococke, 
Bishop of Ossory, when travelling about Scotland, in 1760, 
“ visited many Episcopal congregations, and preached and con- 
firmed in them all.” (Mant’s History of the Irish Church, vol. ii. 

624.) Besides, itis related in the “Life of Dean Milner” 
(p. 115), respecting a young man who was “ going to be fixed 
in an Episcopal church in Scotland” (1796), that the Bishop of 
Carlisle, now Archbishop of York, had promised to ordain him 
to it, considering it, in fact, in the light of a title. As soon 
as the Act of 1792 passed, the Bishops issued a pastoral letter 
with the view of uniting this body to themselves, but the want of 
a Confession of faith rendered the scheme impossible. For, 
though that Act required the Scotch church to subscribe our 
Thirty-nine Articles, and thus take them for their standard, they 
did not do so, not only from a fear of acknowledging themselves 
dependent in some measure on the English church, but from an 
unwillingness to recognise the king’s supremacy, as declared in 
the Thirty-seventh Article. At length, from an increasing sense 
of the inconvenience to which they were subjected, the Bishops 
and clergy assembled at Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire, on 
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October the 24th, 1804, to consider how they could remedy the 
defect, when, with a few explanations, the Articles were adopted, 
and as one of the six terms of union, every clergyman was to 
be left at full liberty still to confine himself, if he liked, entirely 
to the English Prayer-book. ‘These conciliatory measures were 
eminently. successful. 

3. Though our Prayer-book was received by the Scotch 
church as the manual of public devotion, it was not so received as 
to preclude individual clergymen from varying in some unim- 
portant particulars. Bishop Skinner, the primus, writes on 
January the 3rd, 1810, that, when in London, forwarding the 
repeal of the penal statutes, he told Bishop Horsley, “ there 
were several instances in which we did not, and could not with 
propriety, adhere strictly to the English rubrics, or to the 
ipsissima verba of all the offices, and I mentioned particularly 
our using the term pastors instead of curates, and some other 
such like little variations.” Some, however, were not content 
with this, but inserted long prayers even into the Communion- 
service. On June the 19th, 1811, this question also was settled 
in a general meeting, at Aberdeen, of the whole clergy. For 
then a code of Canons was sanctioned, of which the sixteenth 
forbids all alterations and insertions in the Morning and Even- 
ing Services of the Church, except such as the Bishop, for ob- 
vious reasons, shall authorize. Thus, then, from 1811, the 
Seotch Episcopal body, except as to the partial use of their own 
Communion office, have conducted their external ministrations 
exactly after the model of our own; such alterations only being 
allowed as are mentioned in the Canons, as well of 1811, as of 
1838, and which are clearly indispensable. 

The state services have never been used in Scotland. The 
Scotch parliament of 1661, however, appointed the 29th of May 
to be kept as a holiday, and, in 1673, Leighton, then Archbishop 
of Glasgow, caused some Presbyterians to be presented for 
neglecting to do so. (Burnet’s Hist. of his Own Times, vol. i. 
p. 206; Lawson, vol. ii. p. 13.) 

_ Our Ordination-service was not used in -Scotland for a long 
time. By the first Book of Discipline ordination by imposition 
of hands was done away (Spotiswoode, p. 156), wherefore a 
Form peculiarly for themselves was agreed to at Edinburgh on 
March the 9th, 1560, entitled, “'The Form and Order of the Elec- 
tion [by the people] of the Superintendent, which may serve in 
electing all other ministers.” This constitutes a part of Knox’s 
Book of Common Order, and was thenceforward invariably used. 
When, therefore, the three Bishops were consecrated in 1610 in 
London, & question arose, whether they ought not first to be or- 
dained, which, however, from the necessity of the case, was de- 
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cided in the negative. The Bishops for many years previous 
had had no consecration, and, though enjoying the title from 
1572, were, nevertheless, in reality mere laymen. (Skinner's 
Kecles. Hist. of Scotland, vol. i., pp. 205, 253.) Between 
1610 and 1638 we may conclude very fairly that our book was 
in this respect duly conformed to. In 1661], the four.gentlemen, 
who were consecrated in London, had first to receive ordination 
as deacons and priests. From this time, as we learn from their 
own eighth Canon, our Ordinal has been invariably observed, 
with merely a few necessary verbal alterations, such as saying, 
this church instead of this realm, or this church of England ; but 
by the next Canon the oaths are to be taken before a magistrate 
the Bishops having no authority to administer them.* 

College, Ely. W. K. Cay. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND, 


NO, XI. 
THE RIBALDS. 


THE preceding Essay carried us forward into the reign of 


We were considering the mode which the Puritan party 
adopted in meeting the change of religion which then took 
place; and it has been shown that much plainness of speech 


eee Queen Elizabeth ; in order to return properly to the period and 
Sia) the subject with which we were engaged, we must now go back 
7 fas for a few moments to the reign of her father, for then began 
- 4 those seeds to spring which ripened into such a harvest of sin 
mie = and misery in the days of Queen Mary. 


*[(In the Library of the University of Dublin there is a copy of the Scotch 
an bag of 1637, which has inserted before the title-page an autograph letter from 


Archbishop Spotiswoode to Bishop Wren, of which the following copy may not 
unfitly be added to Mr. Clay's paper :— 
| “ My very reverend & hon'e Good Lord, 
cI “I was desired to present your Lordship with 
. one of the copies of our Scottish Liturgie which is framed so nigh to the English as 
: we could that it might be knowne how we are nothing different in substance from 
: ig that charch, and God I beseeche to keep us one and free us from those that cause 
hei divisions. Your Lordship will be pleased to accept this little present as a testimonie 
ar Wi of our Churches love, and sent by Him who truly loveth your Lordship and will 
still remain, 
i. “Your Lordships most affectionate Brother, 
“5 April, SANCTANDREWS. 
1637.” 
Endorsed :— 
pcan “To my very reverend good Lord and Brother, 
jigs): My Lord the Bishop of Norwich.” 
wea! The book in which this letter is inserted is a large paper copy, 121 inches by 84 
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avas used by them in opposing the false doctrine and supersti- 
tious practice of the Church of Rome. They contended that 
the pope was Antichrist—that his faith was false, his practice 
jdolatrous, his mass devilish, and everything about him, or in 
any sort of communion with him, utterly abominable in the 
sight of that God whom he blasphemed by pretended worship. 

If they were right, the matter was surely very sad, as well as 
serious. One would think that the sight of such an abomination 
of desolation as they professed to see, must have filled all who 
had anything Ike the love of God in their hearts, or even the 
fear of God before their eyes, with grief and consternation— 
that if such men came to know that Chemosh and Ashtaroth had 
been set-up in the Lord’s House, they would have entered its 
courts in sackcloth and the spirit of heaviness to displace them ; — 
and have passed them from hand to hand, without a word or a 
look exchanged, till the abominable things were clean out of the 
holy place, cast to the moles and the bats, or buried in outer 
darkness for ever. 

But the matter was far otherwise. If there were men who 
acted under such feelings in grave, and quiet, and grateful pity 
—if there were others who mistook passion for zeal, and sin- 
cerely believed themselves authorized, nay, called upon, to 
do and say all that prophets or apostles had ever said or done, 
and even to assume the purifying scourge which One greater 
than the Temple made for Himself—if there were men who, 
with whatever mixture of human infirmity, wrote and spoke 
and acted as servants of God, pleading his cause and maintain- 
ing his truth before his face, there were other partisans of the 
Reformation, very noisy and very numerous, of quite a different 
spirit, whom, to say the least, they did not keep at a proper 
distance, or repudiate with sufficiently marked detestation. I 
mean those who used a jeering, scofling humour, to turn the 
ministers and the services of religion into ridicule—men who 
employed themselves raising a laugh against popery, at whatever 
expense, and in providing for the eyes and ears of even the rude 
multitude who could not read, gross and profane pictures, jests, 
songs, interludes—all, in short, that could nurse the self-con- 
ceit of folly, and agitate ignorance into rebellion against its 
spiritual pastors and teachers. 

Of course no historian of the Reformation could entirely pass 
over this very obvious and startling feature; but it seems to 
have been noticed and inquired into less than it should have 
been; and without pretending, on an occasion like this, to 
remedy the defect, I think it may be of some service to the cause 
of truth to point it out, and to offer some facts and observations 
which may tend to show its importance. But to do this ever so 
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imperfectly and superficially, we must, as I have said, turn back 
to the time of Henry the Eighth. 

It would be an affront to the reader to suppose him less than 
quite familiar with everything in Robertson’s Charles V.; and, 
therefore, I assume his recollecting that, in the month of May, 
1527, the city of Rome was assaulted and taken by the imperial 
army under the command of the Duke of Bourbon. The pope 
was a prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, his troops were dis- 
persed, and “it is impossible to describe or even to imagine the 
misery and horror of that scene which followed. Whatever a 
city taken by storm can dread from military rage unrestrained 
by discipline ; whatever excesses the ferocity of the Germans, 
the avarice of the Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the Italians 
could commit, these the wretched inhabitants were obliged to 
suffer. Churches, palaces, and the houses of private persons 
were plundered without distinction. No age, or character, or sex 
was exempt from injury. Cardinals, nobles, priests, matrons, 
virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, and at the mercy of men 
deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did these outrages cease, 
as is usual in towns carried by assault, when the first fury of the 
storm was over ; the imperialists kept possession of Rome several 
months ; and during all that time, the insolence and brutality 
of the soldiers scarce abated.”* If the historian had been writ- 
ing with a view to the religious and ecclesiastical aspect and 
bearing of the matter, he might perhaps have added, that among 
the victors there were some at least who had in them an element 
distinct from “the ferocity of the Germans, the avarice of the 
Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the Italians,” which mani- 
fested itself, not merely in the desecration of sacred places, but 
in mockery of the ministers and services of religion; in mock 
processions, and a mock election of Luther for pope. 

I refer, however, to this historical event principally in order 
to observe that there is said to have been among the followers 
of the Duke of Bourbon (whether he was among the mock car- 
dinals who rode in procession on asses, I do not know) an Eng- 
lishman, of low birth, vicious habits, and infidel principles, who 
afterwards became of terrific importance to the Gturch of Eng- 
land. His friends tell us that, in after life he described himself 
as having formerly been a “ ruffian ;” and it is likely that at the 
time when this happened, whether he was there or not, he had 
no preference, and no respect, for either popery or protestant- 
ism, and acted under no principle but that which taught him to 
do the best he could for himself. If he was at the sacking of 
Rome, it seems more likely that he was there in the service of 


* Robertson’s Charles V., vol. ii. p. 286. 
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Wolsey than as “a trooper of the Duke of Bourbon.” Certainly 
he was soon afterwards a servant of the cardinal, and continued 
to serve him until his disgrace in October, 1529. 

The fall of Wolsey was, of course, felt by his household ; but 
there was a considerable. difference between the circumstances 
of the two bodies of which that great multitude of servants and 
retainers consisted. The ecclesiastics were all more or less pro- 
vided for. The cardinal had so enriched some of his chaplains 
that they might dispend a thousand pounds by the year,—a 
princely income in those days,—and the poorest of them had an 
ample provision in preferment yielding an annual sum of at 
least three hundred marks; and these preferments, whether 
more or less, were their own, and would remain to them. On 
the other hand, the laymen had no prospect but that of being 
turned adrift, with only such provision as they might have had 
the unnatural prudence to make in a house where they were not 
likely to learn lessons of thrift and economy, and where, as it 
regarded many of them, the honour of the service, and the proba- 
bility of its leading to promotion, formed the only remuneration. 

It is likely that no man saw this more clearly, or felt it more 
keenly, than Thomas Cromwell—the rather, we may imagine, 


‘because there seems to have been a very current and well- 


credited report—one, therefore, not likely to have been entirel 
without foundation—that when his master was disgraced he 
would be hanged. The fact cannot, I imagine, be doubted ; 
though, as far as I know, it is not anywhere clearly explained, 
or, indeed, explained at all, except by the supposition that he 
had rendered himself unpopular, both to the people and the 
king, by some “ ruffian”-like conduct in the business of the 
monasteries, which the cardinal suppressed for the benefit of his 
colleges, in the management of which he had been a chief in- 
strument. It is not improbable that Cromwell’s zealous service 
may have carried him so far beyond. the letter of the law in this 
matter, as tomake the power and protection of his great master 
very necessary for his personal safety. But, however this may 
be, by the time that the cardinal had been driven to his house 
at Esher, and “was of necessity compelled to borrow of the 
Bishop of Carlisle and of Sir Thomas Arundell, both dishes to 
eat his meat in, and plate to drink in, and also linen clothes to 
occupy,” Thomas Crumwell began to think that it was time to 
look about him ; and, accordingly, on Nov. 1, 1592, at Esher 
aforesaid, he was found by George Cavendish, in what he, who 
knew the man well, considered very peculiar cireumstances— 
but it were a pity not to let that quaint and right entirely be- 
loved old gentleman-usher tell the story in his own inimitable 
manner, 
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“It chanced me upon All-hallowne day to come into the great 
chamber at Asher, in the morning, to give mine attendance, where | 
found Mr. Cromwell leaning in the great windowe with a Primer in 
his hand, saying our Lady mattens; which had bine a strange-sigit 
in him afore.* Well, what will you have more? He prayed no 
more earnestly, than he distilled teares as fast from his eyes. Whom | 
saluted, and bad good morrowe. And with that perceived his moist 
chekes, the which he wiped with his napkine. To whom I saide, 
‘Why Mr. Cromewell, what meaneth this dole? Is my Lord in any 
danger, that ye doe lament for him? or is it for any other losse, that 
ye have sustained by misfortune ?’ 

*¢¢ Nay,’ quoth he, ‘it is for my unhappy adventure. For I am 
like to lose all that I have laboured for, all the daies of my life, for 
doing of my master true and diligent service.’ ‘Why Sir,’ quoth I, 
‘ I trust that you be too wise, todo anything by my Lord’s command- 
ment, otherwise than ye might doe, whereof you ought to be in doubt 
or daunger for losse of your goods.’ ‘ Well, well,’ quoth he, «I can- 
not tell; but this | see before mine eyes, that everything is as it is 
taken; and this I knowe well, that I am disdained with all for my 
masters sake ; and yet I am sure there is no cause, why they should 
doe so. An evill name once gotten will not lightly be put away. | 
never had promotion by my Lord to the increase of my living. But 
this much I will say to you, that I will this afternoone, when my 
Lord hath dined, ride to London, and so the courte, where I will 
either make or marre, or ever I come again. I will put myself in 

se, to see what they be able to lay to my charge.’ ‘ Mary,’ quoth 
Te then in so doing you shall doe wisely, beseeching God to send You 
good lucke, as I would myselfe.’ And with that I was called into 
the closet, to see and prepare all things ready for my Lord, whoe in- 
tended to say masse there that day himeelfe ; and so I did.” 


I have no wish to do injustice to Crumwell, or to represent 
him as acting on lower or worse motives than those by which 
some have supposed him to be influenced in his general con- 
duct, and particularly in his support of the Reformation ; but I 


* I give this extract from Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, as it stands in the third 
edition of Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. i. p. 568. Singer, in his 
edition of Cavendish, (I have omy that of 1827 at hand,) prints this passage “ which 
had been since a very strange sight.” In a note he says, “ Dr. Wordsworth’s edition 
and the later manuscripts read: ‘ which had been a strange sight in him afore ;’ but 
this can hardly be right.” This mode of writing looks as if Mr. Singer had either 
conjecturally amended his text, or been doubtful of it. Dr. Wordsworth, in his 
third edition (ut supra), quotes these words of Mr. Singer, and adds : “ The reader's 
wishes unquestionably will go along with Mr. S. in the opinion here expressed. But 
I see no sufficient reasons for entertaining it, or for any change in the text. I fear 
Cromwell, in his earlier years, may have been a man to have given occasion for 
such a remark being made as that objected to; especially by a writer of George 
Cavendish’s principles,” &c. The reader may find more discussion in the places 
cited. For my own part, the variety of readings seems to be of little importance, 
though I have thought it right to mention that it exists. That Crumwell had before 
that time avowed infidel principles is beyond a doubt. 
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must say that I find great difficulty in giving him credit for a 
sincere desire to help his patron, or even to acquit him of deli- 
berate malice against that order to which the cardinal belonged, 
and a settled purpose to degrade and ruin it. This is not the 
place to inquire whether he went to London to solicit for his 
patron or himself, or whether he thought he might do both at 
once ; but it is most important to notice the account which Caven- 
dish gives of the circumstances immediately preceding his de- 
parture from Esher. It seems to me impossible that without 
some such design as I have suggested, he could at such a time 
have broached such a subject, pressed it in such a manner, and 
got up such a scene as he did. Could he have done it without 
a premeditated danger of imparting to others the feelings of 
discontent, envy, and jealousy, which he had just avowed, and 
of sowing discord among those whom he was leaving? Imme- 
diately after the passage already quoted, Cavendish proceeds :-— 


“Then my Lord came thither with his chaplaine, one doctor Mar- 
shall, and first said mattens, and heard two masses in the time of his 
mattens saying. And that sayd, he prepared himself to masse ; and 
so saide masse himself. And when he had finished all his service, 
incontinent after he was returned into his chamber, he called for his 
dinner, who was served into his privy chamber, and there dined 
among diverse his doctors, among whome this master Cromwell dined ; 
and sitting at dinner, it came to passe [that he fell] in communication 
of his gentlemen and servauntes, whose true and faithful service my 
lord much commended. Whereupon Mr. Cromwell toke an occasion 
to tell my Lord, that he ought in conscience to consider the true and 
good service that they did him in this his necessity, the which doe 
never forsake him in weale ne in woe, and saide, 

“Sir, it should be well done for your Grace to call them before 
you bothe gentlemen which be worthy personnages, and also your 
yeomen, and let them understande, that ye righte well consider their 
paines and truthe with their faithful service ; and to give them your 
commendation, with good words, the which shall be to them great 
courage to sustaine your misery with paines and patience, and to 
spend their life and substance in your service.’ , 

«<« Alas, Thomas,’ quoth my lord, ‘ye knowe I have nothing to 
give them, and wordes without deeds be not often well taken. For if 
Thad but as I late had, I would departe with them so frankely, as 
they should be well contente; but nothing, hath no savor; and I am 
bothe ashamed, and also sorry that I am not able to requite their faith- 
ful service. And although I doe rejoice as I may, to consider the 
fidelity I see in a number of my servants, who will not forsake me in 
my miserable estate, but be as diligent and as serviceab'e about me as 
they were in my great triumphe and glory, yet I doe lament againe, 
as vehemently, the want of substance to distribute among them,’ 

“«Why, Sir,’ quoth master Cromewell, ‘have ye not bere a num. 
ber of chapleines, to whom ye have departed liberally with spiritual 
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promotions, in so much as some may dispend, by your Grace’s prefer. 
ment, a thousande pounds by yeare, and some five hundred marks, 
and some more and some lesse ; you have not a chapleine within all 
your house, or belonging to you, but he may spend well at the least 
(by your procurement and promotion) three hundred markes yearely, 
who have had all the profit and gaines at your handes, and other your 
servauntes nothing: and yet have your poore seryauntes taken much 
more paines in one day, than all your idle chapletnes have done in a 
amar Therefore if they will not frankely and freely consider your 
iberality, and departe with you of the same goods gotten in your ser- 
vice, now in your great indigence and necessity, it is pitty that they 
live ; and all the world will have them in indignation and hatred, for 
their ingratitude to their master.’ 

“ ¢1 think no lesse Thomas,’ quoth my lord, ¢ wherefore, I pray you, 
cause all my servants to assemble without, in my great chamber, alter 
a and see them stand in order, and I will declare my mind unto 

em, 

“ After that the borde’s end was taken up, master Cromewell caine 
to me, and saide * Heard you not,’ quoth he, ‘ what my Lorde saide ?” 
‘Yes Sir, that I did,’ quoth I. ‘ Well then,’ quoth he, ¢ call all the 
gentlemen and yeomen up into the great chamber ;? and even so! did, 
commanding all the gentlemen to stand on the right side of the chamber, 
and all the yeomen on the other side. And at the laste my lord came 
out in his rochet upon a violet gowne, like a bishop, who went streight 
to the upper ende of the saide chamber, where was the great windowe. 
Standing there a while, his chapleins about him, beholding this goodiy 
number of his servaunts, he could not speake unto them, untill the 
teares ran downe his chekes: which fewe teares perceived by his ser- 
vants, caused the fountaines of water to gusshe out of their faithfull 
eyes, in such sorte as it would cause a cruell harte to lament. At the 
last, after he had turned his face to the windowe, and dried his moisted 
chekes, he spake to them in this sorte in effect.” 


Of the Cardinal’s speech, which his good gentleman usher 
gives at some length, it is sufficient for our purpose to notice the 


few sentences at the end of it, which elicited the reply of 
Crumwell :— 


“If the King doe not shortly restore me, then will I write for you, 
either to the King, or to any noble man within this realme, to retaine 
your service; for I doubt not but the Kinge or any noble man within 
this realme, will credite my letter in your commendation. Therefore, 
in the meantime, I would advise you to repaire home to your wives, 
such as have wives; and some of you that have no wives, to take a 
time to visit your parents in the country. There is none of you all, 
but would once in a yeare, require licence to see and visit your wile, 
and other of your friends: take this time therefore in that respect, and 
in your retourne I will not refuse you, to beg with you. I consider 
that your service in my house hath been such, that ye be not apt to 
serve any man under the degree of a king; therefore I would advise 
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‘ou to serve no man but the King, who I am sure will not refuse you. 
Therefore I shall desire you to take your pleasure for a month, and 
then ye may come againe, and by that time, I trust the King will ex- 


tend his mercy upon me,’ ‘hc , 

« ¢ Sir,’ quoth master Cromewell, ‘there be diverse of these your 
yeomen, that would be glad to see their friends, but they lacke money : 
therefore here be diverse of your chapleines that have received at your 
hands great benefices and livings ; let them show themselves unto you 
as they be bound to doe. I think their honesty and charity is such 
that they will not see you lacke anything that may doe you good or 
pleasure. And for my parte, although 1 have not received of your 
graces gifte one penny towards the increase of my livinge, yet will I 
give you this towards the dispatch of your servantes,’ and therewith 
delivered unto my lord five pounds in gold. ‘And now let us see 
what your chapleines will doe. I think they will departe with you, 
much more liberally than I, who be more able to give you a pound 
than la penny. ‘Goe to my masters,’ quoth he to the chapleines ; 
insomuch as they gave to my lord liberally, some ten enti some 
twenty nobles, some five pounds, and so some more and some lesse, 
as their powers would extend, at that time,” &c., 


Certainly different persons view the same thing in very dif- 
ferent lights, and receive very opposite impressions from the 
same facts. Dr. Fiddes, with reference to the words of Caven- 
dish just quoted, says, “‘ Cromwell having observed, that several 
of the servants, who were ready to obey the commands of their 
master, wanted money to this end, did himself propose a contri- 
bution, and recommended it after a very handsome insinuating 
manner, especially by an act of his own liberality. His example 
was followed by the chaplains, and by that means a competent 
sum was raised for the benefit and present supply of the ser- 
vants.”* But, whatever judgment the reader may form of Crum- 
well’s motive or action in this case, it is certain that when “my 
lord returned into his chamber lamenting the departure from his 
servants, making his mone to master Cromewell, who comforted 

‘him the best he eould,” he, the said master Crumwell, “ desired 
my lord to give him leave to goe to London, whereas he would 
either make or marre (the which was alwaies his common terme.)” 
It was clearly not from George Cavendish that Shakespeare got 
he ide a that the Cardinal told Crumwell to “ seek the King.” 

“Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety.” 

“Good Crumwell” stood in need of no such advice ; and had 
it been given he seems as if he would not have been likely to 
answer :— 


* Life of Wolsey, p. 476. 
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“O my Lord, 
‘Must I then leave you? Must I needs forego 
Tra So good, so noble, and so true a master? 
Bear witness, ali that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his Lord. 
The King shall have my service; but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours.”* 


_ It was clearly his own scheme; and having obtained permis- 
sion of his Lord, away he rode that same afternoon, with Rafe 
Sadler who was “ then his clerk,” at his heels, and the resolu- 
tion to “ make or marre” in his heart; and what he made and 
what he marred, has long been matter of history. 

But why all this—why anything—about Thomas Lord Crun- 
well? Simply because he was the great patron of ribaldry, and 
the protector of the ribalds, of the low jester, the filthy ballad-. 
monger, the alehouse singers, and “ hypocritical mockers in 
feasts,” in short, of all the blasphemous mocking and scoffing 
which disgraced the protestant party at the time of the Refor- 
mation. It is of great consequence in our view of the times, to 
consider that the vile publications, of which too many remain, 
while most have rotted, and the profane pranks which were per- 
formed, were not the outbreaks of low, ignorant, partisans, a 
rabble of hungry dogs such as is sure to run after a party in spite _ 
even of sticks and stones bestowed by those whom they follow and 
disgrace. It was the result of design and policy, earnestly and 
elaborately pursued by the man possessing, for all such purposes, 
the highest place and power in the land. We know this, not 
because his enemies have charged him with conniving at, or even 
countenancing, these detestable proceedings ; it is a hearty par- 
tisan and admirer, one likely to be well informed too on such a 
point, and gloried in it, who tells us that, 


“This valiant soldier and captain of Christ, the aforesaid lord 
Cromwell, as he was most studious of himself in a flagrant zeal to set 
forward the truth of the gospel, seeking all means and ways to beat 
down false religion and to advance the true, so he always retained 
unto him and had about him such as could be found helpers and fur- 
therers of the same; in the number of whom were sundry and divers 
fresh and quick wits, pertaining to his family; by whose industry and 
ingenious labours, divers excellent ballads and books were contrived 
and set abroad, concerning the suppression of the pope and all popish 
idolatry. Amongst which, omitting a great sort that we might here 
bring in, yet this small treatise here following called ‘ The Fantassie 
of Idolatrie,’ we thought not to pass over, containing in it, as in a 
brief sum, the great mass of idolatrous pilgrimages ; for the posterity 


hereafter to understand, what then was used in England,”—Fox’s 
Mart., Vol. V. p. 403. 


— 


* Henry VIIL, act iii, scene vi. 
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As Fox gives us his testimony that he was selecting from “a 
great sort” of this stuff, and not picking out an eminent and 
singular specimen of profane jesting, it is, perhaps, quite as well 
that he has preserved only one of the vile ballads. It ig af 
course quite sufficient to give us a correct general idea of the 
article, and it is not a little remarkable that we should at this day 
be able to lay our finger upon it, and say, “ this is one of Crom- 
well’s ballads.” It answers a thousand cavils which might oether- 
wise be raised as to whether he would have approved of this or 
that ; for it would be hard, I think, to conceive of anything too 
profane for the porpnage of one to whom we are indebted for 
the “ Fantasie of Idolatry.” There would be no use in quoting 
the more inoffensive parts of the ballad, while those which really 
bear on our argument are too bad for repetition ; and it is unne- 
cessary to enter into any discussion of them, unless some re- 
spectable person should come forward to defend them ; which is, 
perhaps, hardly to be expected. Fox had, I believe, the decency, 
' or the policy, to omit the ballad in every edition after his first; 
but it has been replaced, and may be consulted by any reader 
who chooses, in the recent edition of Mr. Catley, published by 
Messrs. Seeley. It may, indeed, for anything | know, be greatly 
relished by the admirers of Fox. A note at the end of it tells 
us that it was “ made and compiled by Gray.” Who he might 
be, I know not, except as it is here implied, that he was one of 
the “ quick wits” pertaining to Cromwell’s family, and “ retained 
unto him” for the purpose of making excellent ballads and books. 
That with such a manufactory, and under such high patronage, 
ul sorts of ribaldry should flourish and abound, was natural 
enough. 

Bishop Burnet, speaking of Bonner's Injunctions to his Clergy 


in the year 1542, one of which was, “no plays or interludes to 
be acted in churches,” says :— 


“The Injunctions take notice of another thing, which the sincerity 


of an Historian obliges 'mé to give an account of, though it was indeed 
the greatest blemish of that time.” 


Surely a more quaint acknowledgment of party views was 
never made. A man need not set up to be the historian of any 
particular time ; but if he does, the “ greatest” blemish can hardly 


be passed over with any pretension to common honesty; but 
he proceeds : — 


“These were the Stage-plays and Interludes which were, then 
generally acted, and often in churches. ‘Yhey were representations of, 
the corruptions of the monks, and some other feats of the popish 
clergy. The Poems were ill-contrived, and worse expressed ; if there 
lies not some hidden wit in these ballads (for verses they were not) 
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which at this distance is lost. But from the representing the immoralities 
aud disorders of the clergy, they proceeded to act the pageantry of their 
worship. This took with the people much, who being provoked by the 
miscarriages and cruelties of some of the clergy, were not ill-pleased 
to see them and their religion exposed to public scorn, The clergy 
complained much of this ; and said it was an introduction to Atheism, 
and all sort of Irreligion. For if once they began to mock sacred 
things, no stop could be put to that petulant humour. The grave and 
learned sort of Reformers disliked and condemned these courses, as not 
suitable to the genius of true religion ; but the political men of that 
party made great use of them, encouraging them all they could ; for they 
said, Contempt being the most operative and lasting affection of the 
mind, nothing would more effectually drive out many of those abuses, 


which yet remained, than to expose them to the contempt and scorn 
of the people.” * | 


I believe this statement to be false, and I find great difficulty 
in understanding how the historian could possibly believe it to 
be true. If he did, and did so on evidence, it is a pity that he 
should have given no authority for a fact so important as it re- 
spects those persons whose character and actions he was so 
anxious to vindicate. There is, however, a clear issue. We 
are not here disputing about any matter of feeling or opinion, 
Burnet admits that ribaldry and mocking, filthiness, and foolish 
talking, and jesting such as was not convenient, were made great 
use of, and encouraged in every possible way by the “ political - 
men of that party,” but he states that these courses were “ dis- 
liked and condemned” by the “ grave and learned sort of re- 
formers.” Here is a plain matter of fact. Who were the grave 
and learned reformers who opposed these courses? What did 
they do to put a stoptothem? Where is their dislike and con- 
demnation recorded? There may be protests and condemna- 
tions in the writings of some of the reformers; but I know not 
of them. God forbid that I should suppress them if I did.t It 


* History of the Reformation, Book III., Vol. L. p. 303. If the reader looks at 
the Injunction itself as it stands in Burnet’s Collection of Records, (No. 26, p. 238 
of the same volume, ) he will find a few words in it which will give him a little more 
light as to the state of things at that time—* And if there be any of your parish- 
ioners, or any other Person or Persons, that will obstinately or violently inforce any 
such Plays, Interludes, or Games to be declared, set forth or played in your 
churches, or chappels,” &c.—then they were to report such persons to the bishop. 
Will the reader give one minute’s quiet consideration to these words, and try to 
imagine the state of things which they indicate? Surely they speak volumes. Tet 
it is necessary to prefer a specific request for this consideration, because there is, to 
readers in the present day, something so very unimaginable in the idea of a party 
of puritans coming vi ¢t armis to act a play in a church, that it may require more 
trouble than most will take to realize it. : ; 

t The only thing bearing the least resemblance to an exception which occurs to 
me, is pate statement, (in connexion with the treatment of certain anabaptists 


who “ spake contemptibly of the holy Sicrament of the Lord’s Supper” in the year 
1547,) that “ though Ridley were not for that gross, corporeal popish presence in the 
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has seemed to me that too many whom Burnet would have placed 
among “ the grave and learned sort of reformers,” were so far 
from expressing dislike and condemnation, as that, if they did 
not give direct encouragement and praise, they could stand by 
and laugh in their sleeves, while others were doing what it might 
not have beseemed the “ grave and learned sort” to do them- 
selves. To say the truth, I cannot but think that any one who 
observes how Burnet himself, when not particularly engaged in 
performing the sincere historian, relates the profane and irreve- 
rent pranks which some of “ the party” indulged, will doubt 
whether, if he had lived at the time, he would have been very 
forward or very fierce in trying to stop or to punish “ these 
courses.” For instance, he relates an incident which occurred 
shortly after the accession of Queen Mary, in a tone which re- 
minds me very much of the “ mixture of glee and compunction” 
with which Edie Ochiltree dwelt on the exploits of his youth. 
The passage, not only for this, but for the Sistoaieal fact itself, 
is much to our purpose, and quite worth quoting :— 


“ There were many Judicrous things everywhere done in derision of 
the old forms and of the Images: Many Poems were printed, with 
other ridiculous representatious of the Latin service, and the Pagean- 
try of their worship. But none occasioned more daughter, than what 
fell out at Pauls the Easter before ; the custom being to lay the Sacra- 
ment into the Sepulchre at Even-song on Good Friday, and to take 
it out by break of day on Kaster morning: At the time of the taking 
of it out, the Quire sung these words, ‘ Surrexit, non est hic, He is 
risen, he is not here’ But then the priest looking for the host, found 
it was not there indeed, for one had stolen it out; which put them 
all in no small disorder, but another was presently brought in its 
stead. Upon this a ballad followed, That their God was stolen and 
lost, but a new one was made in his room. This Raillery was so salt, 
that it provoked the clergy much. They offered large rewards to dis- 


cover him that had stolen the host, or had made the ballad, but could 
not come to the knowledge of it.”—Vol. II. p. 270. 


I do not know where Burnet got this story, because, as in too 
many other cases, he gives no authority. Fox relates the same 


Sacrament, yet he approved of treating that holy mystery with all devotion and 
honour; because [what an odd reason!] there were many in those times, who, that 
they might run the farther from Popery, gave it little or no respect at all. Where- 
fore he in a sermon at Paul’s Cross, preached earnestly for giving great reverence 
to the Sacrament : rebuking the unreverend behaviour of many towards it: for there 
had been fixed upon the cathedral church doors, and other places, feng Sa, against 
the Sacrament, terming it, Jack in a box, the Sacrament of the halter, Round Robin, 
and such like unseemly terms. ‘Though they meant not these contemptible expressions, — 
I suppose, against the holy Supper of our Lord, but only against the papal mass,”-- 
Mem, I. i, 108. One is really almost tempted to envy good Mr. Strype his powers 
of supposition—but this, I repeat, is the only instance that I recollect of a protestant 
voice raised in condemnation of even the rankest and most hideous works of the 
ribald spirit which was abroad in those days. 
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thing as happening on the same day at St. Pancras in Cheap, 
and perhaps it is the same story ;* and in the next paragraph 
Fox tells us a story that should not be separated from the other, 
and which Bishop Burnet might have considered equally “ ludi- 
crous 


“The 8th of April there was a cat hanged upon a gallows at the 
Cross in Cheap, apparelled like a priest ready to say mass, with a 
shaven crown. Her two fore-feet were tied over her head, with a 
round paper like a wafer-cake put between them : whereon arose great 
evil-will against the City of London; for the Queen and the Bishops 
were very angry withal. And therefore the same afternoon there was 
a proclamation, that whosoever could bring forth the party that did 
hang up the cat, should have twenty nobles, which reward was after- 
wards increased to twenty marks ; but none could or would earn it.” 


— Vol. Vi. p. d18. 


It is needless to say that the story is told by Fox without 
mark of dislike or condemnation, for he has given ample proof 
that he enjoyed such things amazingly. Indeed it seems pro- 
bable that his troubles first began, while he was yet at college, 
from the indulgence of that jeering, mocking, spirit which so 
strongly characterizes his martyrology. ‘Take a specimen that 
occurs only ten pages after the story of the cat, and which he 
introduces by saying, “ But one thing, by the way, I cannot let 
pass, touching the young flourishing rood newly set up against 
this present time to-welcome King Philip into Paul’s Church ;” 
and having described the ceremony of its being set up, he pro- 
ceeds :— 


“ Not long after this, a merry fellow came into Pauls, and spied the 
rood with Mary and John new set up; whereto (among a great sort 
of people) he made a low courtesy, and said: Sir, your mastership is 
welcome to town. Ihad thought to have talked further with your 
mastership, but that ye be here clothed in the Queens colours. I hope 


ye be but a summer's bird in that ye be dressed in white and green, 
+ 


Another brief specimen may be found in a story of a “ mayor 
of Lancaster, who was a very meet man for such a purpose, and 
an old favourer of the gospel,” who had to decide a dispute be- 
tween the parishioners of Cockram and a workman whom they 
had employed to make a rood for their church. They refused 
to pay him because, as they averred, he had made an ill-favoured 


* If Burnet took the story from Fox one would like to know what led him to 
omit one point which is stated by the martyrologist—namely, that “the crucifix” as 
well as “the pix” was stolen. 

t Ed. 1596, p. 1338. I quote this old edition rather than that of Mr. Catley, 
because he omits the “ &c.” at the end of the extract, which seems to be doing injustice 
to the “ merry fellow,” not to say to the reporter. 
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figure, gaping and grinning in such a manner that their children 
were afraid to look at it. The “old favourer of the gospel,” 
who seems to have been much amused by such a representation 
of his Saviour being set up in the church, recommended them 
to go and take another look at it, adding, “and if it will not 
serve for a god, make no more ado, but clap a pair of horns on 
his head, and so he will make an excellent devil. This the 
parishioners took well in worth; the poor man had his money ; 
and divers langhed well thereat—but so did not the Babylonish 
priests.” * Strange that the priests did not join in the fun ; and 
stranger still that those blind papists did not seize on the skirts 
of the “ old favourer of the gospel,” and say, “ We will go with 
you, for we see that God is with you.” 

But the subject, which I have scarcely opened in this paper, 
requires a more full and regular inquiry and consideration ; and 
some hints and extracts which may assist in this, I hope to fur- 
nish. In the meantime, 


I am, &e. S. R. MarrLanp. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


THE ANCIENT ANTIPHONARY OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 


THE CONSUETUDINARY OF ST. OSMUND. 


Srr,—Some time ago you published in the pages of your Maga- 
zine two ancient Liturgical Forms, The Ordo ad Faciendum 


Decanum, and the Order for the reception ‘of an Archbishop, . 


Bishop, Legate or Cardinal, King or Queen, as anciently used 
in the Cathedral and Collegiate Church of St. Patrick, Dublin.t 

[ purpose now to give you an account of the volume from 
which the aforesaid forms were extracted, together with a full 
catalogue of its contents. 

I have said before { that it is a manuscript, on vellum, of the 
thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth centuries, containing 
entries, however, of the fifteenth and sixteenth. It is the pro- 
perty of the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore, 
who purchased it several years ago in London. I have to return 
thanks to his Lordship for his kindness in permitting me to 
retain this curious volume for some time in my possession, and 
to send you this account of its contents. 


~ + See British Magazine, vol. xxvii. pp. 154, 257. 
Ubi supra, p. 154. 
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It appears to have been bound, about the close of the sixteenth 
century, in rough brown calf, with wooden covers, and the 
binder’s knife has deprived it of much of its original size. The 
wooden sides are now removed, having been moth-eaten and 
decayed, but the leather which covered them still remains, and 
is in tolerable preservation, although riddled by the industry of 
the book moth. On its sides is stamped in gold the following 
coat of arms, which I have been unable to identify with those of 
any person connected with the cathedral. Arms very similar to 
them are now borne by a family of Jackson. They are alse not 
unlike the arms of Dowdall ; and the volume (as I hope to show 
hereafter) appears to have been in possession of some indivi- 
duals of that name; but the arms assigned to the Dowdalls of 
Ireland are: Or, fesse, between 3 [alias 5] martles, or doves, 
gules; also, arg., fesse, between 6 doves, gules. The arms of | 
Dowdall, Archbishop of Armagh, in the reign of Mary, are: Gules, 
fesse, between 5, sometimes 3, doves, arg., close. The birds 


represented in the coat of arms before us do not appear to be 
doves. 


Contents of the Volume. 


The first two Jeaves are blank, and newer than the rest of the 
volume, having been in all probability inserted by the binder. 
On the first of them is the following library mark :— 


2 


showing that the volume was probably at one time in the library 
of some nobleman or gentleman. 

The first leaf of the original MS. is now greatly torn and 
efiaced ; but enough is still legible to show that it contained 
the Gloria in excelsis, with the musical notes in a hand of the 
* fifteenth century. At the end of the second page, in a still 
later, and much worse hand, the same hymn is repeated, with 
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lines ruled for music (on which, however, the notes were never 
written) as far as the words “ Domine fili unigenite.” 

Fol. 2. On the first page of this leaf, in a small hand of the 
fifteenth century, and in ink which has now turned brown, 
is, “ Ordo ad faciendum fratres et sorores secundum ordinem 
sancti Augustini, Officium.” Of this “ Ordo” I shall have occa- 
sion to speak again, as another copy of it occurs in a different 
part of the volume. The writer appears to have intended at 
first to copy it in double columns, but when he had written 
down more than half the first column he changed his mind, and 
wrote the remainder across the whole page. In the blank thus 
left on the upper part of the page, there is written, in a hand of 
the same period, but in blacker ink, although now scarcely 
legible, the following form for admitting to confraternity :— 


In nomine patris et filli et spiritus sancti amen.* 
Te venerabilem virum N. ...... 
domini decani . . . alij vicarij ecclesie cathedralis 
sancti Patricij Dublin in confratrem nostrum et ecclesie 
antedicte .... . confraternitatem admittimus 
in honorem sancte Trinitatis sancte Marie 
virginis et beatorum Patricij et Petri apostolorum 
suffragacionibus benefactionibus ,...... 
concessas tibi concedimus per. 


On the next page of the same leaf, there is the following 
curious letter from John, [de St. Paul,}] + Archbishop of Dublin, 
dated 4 June, 1352, addressed to the Prior and Canons of Christ 
Church Cathedral, for the purpose of regulating the order in 
which the two cathedrals should walk together in processions, 
and thus putting an end to certain disputes about precedency 
which it appears had arisen. ‘This document has never been 
published, and as it may perhaps be interesting to the student 
of ecclesiastical antiquities, it is here given in full:— 


Johannes permissione Divina Dublin archiepiscopus, Dilectis filiis 
Priori et Canonicis ecelesie nostre sancte Trinitatis Dublin, salutem, 
gratiam et benedictionem, Ad nostrum quod dolenter referimus sepius 
pervenit auditum, quod inter vos et canonicos ac vicarios ecclesie nostre 
sancti Patricii Dublin, rixe dissenciones et contenciones super modo 
procedendi et precipue super delacione crucis vestre in processionibus 
vestris, communiter sunt exorte, vnde caritas que inter vos, cum sitis 


* I have not attempted to preserve the contractions of the original, as it is difficult 
to represent them in type. 

t A great benefactor to his Cathedral of Christ Church, and a most active prelate, 
famous for his controversy with the celebrated Richard FitzRalph, of Armagh, about 
the precedency of their respective sees: succ. 1349; ob, 1362. Before his promotion 


to the see of Dublin he had been prebendary of Dornington in the Cathedral of York. 
— Willis, Cath. vol. i. p, 129. 
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viri ecclesiastici, maxime vigere deberet, in ea parte refrigesscit, ac de. 
vocio populi fidelis subtrahitur et scandalum oritur immensum. Nog 
igitur scandala et dispendia hujusmodi desecare penitus cupientes, 
ac unitatem et concordiam inter membra utriusque ecclesie nostre 
Dublin, que una ecclesia juris reputatione estimatur, volentes nostris 
temporibus confovere, hune moduin qui sequitur procedendi in proces- 
sionibus, per vos, dictosque canonicos et vicarios ecclesie sancti Patricii 
iter faciendos, duximus ordinandum: videlicet, Prior ecclesie sancte 
Trinitatis et Decanus vel presidens, Capituli ecclesie sancti Patricii pre- 
dictarum, cum fuerint presentes, simul vadant, et ex tune unus canoni- 
cus de una ecclesiarum predictarum, et alius de alia, et sic deinceps 
iuxta dignitatem ipsorum, bini et bini similiter vadant in processionibus 
hujusmodi, ac deinde vicarii dicte ecclesie sancti. Patricii simili modo 
transeuntes canonicos utriusque ecclesie immediate precedant. Ita quod 
vos et illi servitium in [hujusmod]i processionibus decantari consuetum 
..+«+{l]Jaudem Dei et excitacionem devocionis populi Christiani 
valeatis pariter devotissime decantare, deinde cruces utriusque ecclesie 
nostre prelibate, ante vos dictosque canonicos et vicarios qui pro tunc 
utriusque ecclesie sunt ministri simul honorifice differantur, alii vero 
viri ecclesiastici qui in hujusmodi processionibus cum suis crucibus con- 
sueverunt interesse, ordinatim procedant secundum modum antiquitus 
observatum. Vos itaque priorem supradictum ac canonicos singulos 
singulariter ecclesie nostre sancte Trinitatis predicte monemus primo, 
secundo, et tertio, qaod hanc observacionem nostram fideliter obser- 
vetis quantum ad vos pertinet, communiter vel divisim, et observari 
faciatis sub pena maioris excommunicacionis, quam hac canonica moni- 
cione premissa in singulares personas vestras et cujuslibet vestrum qui 
monicionibus nostris non parueritis, vel peruerit [sic] cum effectu, mora, 
culpis, negligencijs ac rebellionibus vestris et cujuslibet vestruam non 
parentis in hac parte precedentibus per vos pensatis in hijs scriptis pro- 
mulgamus, scientes quod [ad] acriora contra vos procedemus, si id 
protervitas vestre poposcerit rebellionis; vobis et cuilibet vestrum 
nichilominus iniungimus firmiter et mandamus, quod nullam moran 
dilacionem fraudem vel dolum apponere vel facere presumatis, quin 
processiones que per vos ac dictos canonicos et vicarios ecclesie sancti 
Patricii de consuetudine fieri debeant sub forma fiant supradicta, sub 
pena superias designata. Data in manerio nostro de Tauelaght, quarto 
die Jumi. Anno Domini millesimo ecc™®: lij, et consecrationis nostre 
tertio, 


Fol. 3. On this leaf begins the Consuetudinary of the Church of 
Sarum, according to the institution of St. Osmund, transcribed for 
the use of the Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, which had been new 
modelled, “ad exemplar insignis ecclesia Sarum,” and erected 
into a cathedral church, under a dean and chapter, by Archbishop 
Henry de Loundres, a.p. 1219.* This prelate was present at the 


* The Sarum use was introduced into every part of Ireland where the English 
power prevailed. The words of Ralph Higden, in his Polycronicon, have often 
been quoted. Speaking of St. Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, he says :—** Hie quoque 
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consecration of Salisbury Cathedral, 4 Kal. Oct. 1225, and sat 
in the see of Dublin from 1213 to 1228, in which last year he 
died. 

The Consuetudinary of St. Osmund contains the rules of disci- 
pline, order of worship, and internal constitution of most of our 
cathedrals, up to the period of the Reformation: and to it may 
be traced the origin of many cathedral usages which are still 
observed. The work has never been printed; and as it isa 
document of considerable importance in the history of the 
ancient Ritual of the English Church, I have transcribed the 
whole, in the hope that it may not prove unacceptable to the 
readers of the British Magazine. ‘The copy now before me was 
probably written in the early part of the fourteenth century, and 
is in good preservation; it was transcribed for the use of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, as is evident, not only from its being found 
in avolume once the property of that cathedral, but also because 
a mention of St. Patrick’s is more than once introduced. It 
may therefore prove valuable as an independent text, if a com- 


plete edition of the Consuetudinary should ever be undertaken _ 


by those who have access to the original at Salisbury. 

The headings of the capitula are in rubric, and in many places, 
T am sorry to say, are now so faint as to be illegible. When- 
ever this is the case, I shall indicate the loss by dots. The MS. 
is in double columns, a full column containing thirty-two lines: 
each column seven inches long, and two and a half broad. 
The rubrics of the original are here represented by italics.* 

Trinity College, Dublin, J. H. Topp. 


THE CONSUETUDINARY OF ST. OSMUND. 


I....... [Here the title in rubric, consisting of six lines, is 
wholly obliterated and illegible. ] 


pre et earum officia et dignitates et consuetudines quibus ec- 
Clesia Saresbiriensis ordinatur et regitur iuxta institutionem 
felicis memorie Osmundi eiusdem ecclesie fundatoris et episcopi ; pre- 
sens tractatus explanat. 


De personis in ecclesia Saresburiensi principalibus. 


iatuor itaque sunt persone principales in ecclesia Sarum. De- 

canus, Cantor, Cancellarius, ‘Thesaurarins, et quatuor Archi- 

diaconi, videlicet, Archidiaconus Dorset. Berkes. et duo Wiltesir. pre- 
terea subdecanus et succentor. 


composuit librum ordinalem ecclesiastici officii, quem Consuetudinarium vocant, quo 

fere nunc tota Anglia, et Wallia utitur, e¢ Hibernia.” In the Synod of Cashel, a.v. 

1172, it was enacted, ‘‘ Itaque omnia Divina ad instar sacrosancte ecclesie iuxta 

quod er observat ecclesia, in omnibus partibus ecclesie amodo tractentur.” 
* I have preserved the spelling, but not the contractions of the original. 


VoL. XXX.— November, 18.46, 2N 
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De officiis personarum. 
ecani officium est ut omnibus canonicis et vicariis in animarum. 
regimine et morum correctione premineat. Causas omnes ad 
capitulum spectantes audire et iudicio capituli terminare. Excessus 
clericorum corrigere et delinquentium personas iuxta delicti quanti- 
tatem et personarum qualitatem digna animaduersione punire. Pre- 
terea canonici institutionem ab episcopo, a decano uero possessionem 
de prebendisaccipiuut. Decani est eciam canonicis iam institutis com- 
muniam* ecclesie suo iure conferre, et eis stallum in choro et locum in 
capitulo assignare. Vicarias vacantes ad presentationem canonicorum 
presentium uel iusta uel probabili causa de licentia decani et capituli 
ob quamcunque causam absencium, de clericis ydoneis ordinare, 
Verum si ultra mare absente canonico quacunque de causa uicaria 
aliqua uacauerit, Decanus eam sua auctoritate citra assensum episcopi 
canonici cui uoluerit clerico ydoneo potest conferre. 4 Preterea nullus 
clericorum de superiore gradu uel de ij* forma} in choro admittitur 
nisi auctoritate Decani. 4 Preterea in dupplici festo absente episcopo, 
et in prima dominica aduentus, et in dominica palmarum, et in capite 
ieiunii, et in tribus . . . . . . ante pascha, et in uigilia pentecostes, et 


in anniuersariis episcoporum, et dedi .... ecclesiet diuinum tenetur 
exequi officium. 


De officio Cantoris. 


antoris officium est chorum et cantum eleuatione et depressione 
C regere, cantores et minystros altaris in tabula ordinare ; ad illum 
eciam pertinet puerorum institucio et disciplina, et eoruandem institucio, 
admissio, et ordinacio, Preterea in maioribus festis dupplicibus tenetur 
interesse regimini chori ad missam cum ceteris rectoribus chori. Pre- 
terea in omni dupplici festo rectores chori de cantibus iniungendis et 
incipiendis tenetur instruere, Preterea omnes cantus ab episcopo inci- 
piendos ipsi episcopo in propria persona tenetur iniungere. 


De officio Cancellarii. 


ancellarii officium est scolis regendis et libris corrigendis curam im- 
C pendere ; lectiones ascultare (sic) et terminare, Sigillum ec- 
clesie custodire, literas et cartas componere, et literas in capitulo 
legendas legere. Lectores in tabula notare. Omnes etiam lectiones 
ad missam que in tabula non scribuntur tenetur iniungere. 


* Communia, “ Bona que in commune possidentur a canonicis ecclesie alicujus 
Cathedralis : vel quidquid ex iisdem bonis ac proventibus in commune iisdem dis- 
tribuitur.".— Du Cange. The word is still in use in the universities, although ina 
more restricted signification. 

t De ii* forma, The seats in the choir, made to turn up, so as to afford support 
to the clergy when standing, were termed forma, so called, as Du Cange adds, 
because they were generally carved with ornamental figures, “quod Forme seu 
imagines, sculptorio, vel penecillo adumbrate in singularum dorsalibus effin- 
gerentur:” he adds another derivation, “ vel potius quod superne in modum formarum 
aqueductuum arcuate sint.” The word form is still used in English to denote 4 
long stool, or seat. P 

t In ecclesie, i. e. in the annual commemoration of the consecration 
of the cathedral. 
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De officio thesaurarii. 
hesaurarii officium est ornamenta et thesauros ecclesie conseruare. 
Luminaria administrare. Scilicet in dominica primain aduentu 
quatuor cereos ad vtrasque vesperas et ad matutinas et ad missam. Duos 
scil. infra altare, et alios duos in gradu coram altari. Simile obseruatur 
in dominica palmarum. In alijs autem dominicis omnibus per annum, et 
uandocumque chorus regitur, et inuitatorium dicitur a duobus, tantum 
uos debet ad minus. In dominicis tamen omnibus ad missam iiij"" 
In die natalis domini ad vtrasque vesperas et ad missam octo debet 
cereos administrare. Vnumquemque unius libre ad minus circa altare, 
et duos coram ymagine beate marie ad mat. totidem. Et preterea sex 


~ alios in eminentia coram reliquiis et crucifixo et ymaginibus ibi con- 


stitutis, et in corona* ante gradum chori quinque, unumquemque 
dimidie libre ad minus. Et quinque super murum post pulpitum lec- 
tionum. Simile obseruatur in omnibus festis dupplicibus que habent 
processionem, A pentecoste tamen usque ad natiuitatem beate marie, 
et in ipso festo natiuitatis .vii, cerei candelabro aureo imponuntur, In 
aliis uero dupplicibus festis minoribus .iiii* circa altare et duos coram 
ymagine beate marie.ad vtrasque vesperas et ad missam, ad mat. pre- 
terea tres in corona, et tres post pulpitum. Quandocunque inuita- 
torium a tribus dicitur et quinta et vi* feria et sabbato ebdomade 

asche et: pentecostes, idem exigitur seruicium in luminaribus-quod in 
* dominica aduentus. In cena domini sicut in diebus dominicis ad 
missam. In die parasceues ad missam duos cereos debet, Omni feria 
per annum tantum ad mat, scil. ad gradum chori unum, ad missam 
uero duos, In vigilia uero pasche et pentecostes ad missam quot in 
festis maioribus dupplicibus. Preterea in die parasceues, post repositum 
corpus dominicum in sepulero, duo cerei dimidie libre ad minus de 
thesauraria tota die ante sepulchrum ardebunt, In nocte sequente et 
exinde usque ad processionem que fit in die pasche ante mat. unus 
illorum tantum, Magnum etiam cereum paschalem, preterea vnum 
mortariumt tenetur thesaurarius administrare singulis noctibus per 
annum coram altari sancti martini, et aliud ante ianuas ostii chori occi- 
dentalis dum matutinum expletur officium, Sacristas quoque suis ex- 
pensis tenetur thesaurarius exhibere. Campanas ecclesie suspensas in 
statu congruo conseruare, et earum usibus necessaria prouidere, Ornas 
meuta eciam ecclesie suis expensisreficere. Panem, uinum, aquam et 
candelas singulis altaribus ecclesie, excepto parochiali, administrare. 
Incensum, carbonem, stramen, iuncum, et nattas per totum annum 
ecclesie comparare, Iuncum uidelicet in hijs festis. In ascensione 
domini et pentecoste. In festo sancti lohannis baptiste, In assump- 
tione et natiuitate beate marie. Stramen in festis ,s, in festo omnium 
sanctorum, In natiuitate domini, In purificatione beate marie. In 
pascha. Nattas in festo omnium sanctorum. Archidiaconi officiales 
sunt domini episcopi quorum officium in exterioribus administrationibus 


* Corona, “ Candelabrum in modum corone ac circuli, variis lucernis instructum 
ab ecclesiarum laquearibus dependens.”—Du Cange. 
t Mortarium ; this was probably a vessel used for holding salt and water, and 
placed at the doors of the churches. See Du Cange, Mortarium 4, and Moria 2. 
2n2 
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consistit. © Subdecani officium est, si decanus defuerit ecclesie, uices 
eius supplere, curam archidiaconatus in urbe et suburbio gerere, Suc. 
centoris officium est uices cantoris absentis supplere: scolam cantus 
per officialem suum regere, } 
De dignitate personarum et canonicorum Sarisb ... 
ignitas decani est ut nullus canonicorum uel aliorum clericorum 
D ecclesie preter eius licentiam se minuat uel a ciuitate recedat 
per unam noctem foras moram ex certa coascientia facturus, Pre. 
terea decano chorum uel capitulum intranti uel transitam ibi facienti 
clerici omnes tenentur assurgere ; et chorum ex parte occidentali in- 
trantes uel exeuntes eidem inclinare. Dignitas item decani est et 
omnium canonicorum ut episcopo in nullo respondeant nisi in capitulo, 
et iudicio tantum capituli pareant. Habent eciam curiam suam in 
omnibus prebendis suis et dignitatem archidiaconi ubicunque prebende 
assignate fuerint in diocesi episcopatus Saresb. siue in ecclesiis uel 
decimis uel terris ; ita quidem ut nulla exigentia omnino in dono uel in 
assisa, uel aliquid alia consuetudine ab episcopo uel a quolibet alio fiat 
in prebendis eorum, set omnes libertates et omnes dignitates plenarie et 
ee habent quas predictus Osmundus episcopus* in eis prebendis 
abuit cum easin suo haberetdomino. Preterea quicunque canonicus 
prebendam aliquam obtinet, vnciam auri decano, et canonicis xl". sol. 
uel unius diei procurationem caritatis gracia soluere tenetur. Si quis 
autem canonicorum, siue ad dedicationem ecclesiarum, siue alias cum 
episcopo eiusdem ecclesie fuerit, partem oblationum sicut capellanus 
habebit. Ad huc eciam duas partes canonici defuncti in usum con- 
cessit episcopus osmundus ceterorum canonicorum, et terciam partem 
in usum pauperum, per unius anni spacium, Sepulturam insuper 
totam cum oblationibus que episcopo missam celebranti in ecclesia 
Sarum offeruntur, preter auri medietatem. Si dominus episcopus ec- 
clesias uel capellas prebendarum dedicauerit, nichil ibi percipiunt 
capellani episcopi, nec alii nisi solus canonicus cuius fuerit prebenda. 
Preterea si decanus uel quicunque canonicus per aliquam prebenda- 
rum transitum fecerit, de iure et dignitate sua debet ei hospicium a 
canonico ¢cuius fuerit prebenda per unam noctem honorifice exhiberi, 
siue fuerit canonicus presens siue absens. Et si culpa ipsius canonici 
uel seruientis sui in hospicio sicut decet non fuit admissus, illius noctis 
expense canonico super hoc conquerenti de prebenda ipsa iudicio capi- 
tuli in integrum restituentur, Per aliam quoque noctem siue alias, si 
rationabilis causa exegerit et canonico hospitalitatis gratiam tenebitur 
prebenda impendere, et si necessitas euidens appareat, equos eidem 
usque Sarum administrabit. 


De residentia personarum et canonicorum et aliis consuetudinibus. 


ecanus, Cantor, Cancellarius, ‘Thesaurarius residentes sint assidue 
in ecclesia Sarum, remota omni excusationis specie. Archi- 


* From this, and some similar passages, we may perhaps infer that the Consue- 
tudinary in its present form, was not, strictly speaking, written by Osmund, It is 
termed the Consuetudinary of Osmund, because it embodies the rules, statutes, and 
customs made or enjoined by that prelate, and observed in obedience to his authority 
by the cathedral. 
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diaconi cum tali moderamine officium archidiaconatus impleant, ut 
duo semper ex eis residentiam faciant in ecclesia, nisi necessaria et 
euidens causa possit eos excusare. Canonici nichil potest excusare 
quin et ipsi residentes in ecclesia sint, nisi causa scolarum et seruitium 
domini regis, qui unum habere potest in capella sua, et archiepiscopus 
unum, et episcopus tres. Verumptamen si necesse fuerit canonicus 
pro communi utilitate ecclesie uel prebende sue et hoc fuerit in mani- 
festo poterit per anni terciam partem ab esse. Qvando uero aliquis 
constituitur canonicus debet coram fratribus iurare presente euan- 
gelio se dignitates et approbatas consuetudines Sarum ecclesie inuio- 
labiliter obseruaturum. Defuncto autem canonico omnes exitus et 
obuenciones prebende sue totius termini infra quem decedit [eidem ] 
debentur. Redditus quoque termini primo sequentis et obuentiones 
his diei illius termini, Sunt autem quatuor termini. se. fest. Sancti 

lichaelis, Nat. Domini, Pascha, Nat. Sancti Johannis baptiste. Pre- 
terea elapso termino infra quem decedit, tertiam partem totius pre- 
bende per annum sequentem percipit; ex illa tamen tertia parte vicario 
prebende totius anni sequentis debentur stipendia. Residuum vero 
in usum pauperum uel alias pro dispensione defuncti erogatur. Cano- 
nico preterea defuncto statutum est xxx*. dierum obsequium in con- 
uentu fieri, et in trigintale* separatim unumquemque celebrare parvo- 
rum. Reliquus cuiuscunque ordinis sint separatim psalteria 
xx". cantare et ab unoquoque in ebdomada sua priuatim anniuersarium 
celebrare. 


De penitentia delinquentium. 

Spee obsecrandi sunt ut fratres; verumptamen si cotidiano 

sacrificio uel horis canonicis sine rationabili causa sepius de- 
fuerint, et a decano correpti hoc non emendauerint, debent in capitulo 
coram decano et fratribus prostrati ueniam recipere. Si uero de in- 
obedientia et rebellione uel alio notorio deprehensi fuerint, debent a 
stallo de gradari, et ad ostium chori post decanum uel in choro ultimi 
puerorum secundum quantitatem dilecti [sic] penitentiam agere. .Quod 
si hance disciplinam neglexerint et incorrigibiles apparuerint, seueriori 
subiaceant ultioni, 


De chori ordinacione. 
uatuor principalium personarum stalla chori Sarum sunt termi- 
nalia. In introitu chori a parte occidentali a dextris stallum 
est decani, a sinistris cantoris. A parte orientali in dextera parte 
chori stallum est cancellarii, ex oposito thesaurarii. Proximo decano 
stat in choro Archidiaconus Dorsetie. Deinde subdecanus. Proximus 
cancellario Archidiaconus Wiltesirie. In medio autem stant canonici 
dignitatibus primores, Deinde uicarii presbyteri, et pauci admodum 
diaconi qui etate et moribus exigentibus in superiore gradu crm 
| 

* Trigentale, i, e. on the 30th day each of the petty canons was to celebrate a 
mass for the deceased. The word tricentalis is here used as an adjective, denoting 
the last day of the tricenarium, or trentall, an office in which masses and other com- 
memorations were said for the benefit of the deceased brother for thirty days 

together. Vide Du Cange, voce Tricenarium. : 
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ex dispensatione. Cantori proximus stat in choro Archidiaconus 
Berkesirie. Deinde suecentor. Proximus thesaurario alius arohi- 
diaconus Wiltesirie. Deinde ceteri canonici et clerici modo predicto 
ordinantur, In .ij.* forma priores habentur iuniores canonici, Deinde 
diaconi! postea ceteri clerici. In prima forma priores habentur 
canonici parui. Deinde ceteri parui secundum etatis exigentiam. 


De ingressu clericorum in chorum et egressu. 


horam intrantes clerici ita ordinate se habeant ut si ex parte 
orientale intrauerint ad gradum se ad altare inclinent, postea 


ad episcopum si ns fuerit. Si vero ex parte occidentali ingressi 
fuerint, primo siean inclinet [sie] se. Deinde ad decanum, 
Eodem moderamine chorum exeant. 

( To be continued, ) 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
' (Continued from p. 427.) 
Decanatus Ve @Wrigae. 


VICESIMO quinto die mensis Septembri a.p. 1511. In Ecclesia 
parochiali de Wye Reverendissimus in Christo Pater... . 
visitavit clerum et populum decanatus de Brigge predict: ser- 
mone facto per M: Clemente Browne, sacre theologie professore, 
assumpto pro themate ; “ Ambulate in spiritu,” &c. 


[Monitio generalis ut supra. ] 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu de Brigge. 


EccLesia DE WELL. 


513. Compertum est. That the clausure of the churchyard is not 
sufficient, nor the frames of the bells. 


= the 14th January, 1512, the Churchwardens appeared, 
and the Commissary enjoined them sufficiently to repair the 
clausure of the churchyard before St. John the Baptist’s day, and 
the frames of the bells before the Feast of the Assumption, under 
pain of excommunication. | 


514. Item. That M. Isaac withdraweth certain lands from the 
said church that was wont to belong to the said church. 


[ William Isaac, gent., appeared, and stated that he was oe 
pared to give up to the wateh such lands, then in his 
as belonged to the said church ; with which answer the Church- 
wardens were contented. } 
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515. Item. Richard Cooks wife withholdeth an ox bequeathed 
by her husband. 


arow Fekyn, the apparitor of the said deanery, appeared, 
and certified that he had cited the widow of Richard Cooke, sister 
of the Hospital of St. Laurence, an exempt house, for whom Sir 
William Dovor, monk, warden of the said hospital, appeared, and 
alleged that the said woman was not bound to answer. Never- 
theless, in her name, he prayed a copy of the article; and that 
the fourteenth day of the said month of January might be ap- 
ate for making answer thereto. On that day, the said Sir 

jilliam appeared in the name of the woman, and stated, that she 
did not withdraw an ox left by her husband, but that if it could 
be proved, she would pay it. The Commissary enjoined the 
Churchwardens to show proof on the ninth day of March en- 
suing. On which day, for as much as the said Churchwardens 
did not propound or prove anything, the Commissary dismissed 
the woman. | 


516. Item. That the parson of Ikeham withholdeth a chauntery 
against the ordinance of the foundation or founder. 


[Sir John Frankelyn, rector of Ikham, appeared, and stated 

_ that he did not withhold the foundation of the chauntry, contrary 

to the foundation of the same: and then and there exhibited the 

foundation of the chauntry, after the inspection of which the 
Commissary dismissed him. ] 


EccLesia DE BROKE. 


517. Compertum est. That the chancel is unsufficiently re- 
paired. 
[Sir Simon Sainfeld (or Samfeld) the rector, appeared, and the 


Commissary enjoined him to repair the chancel before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. ] 


518. Item. That there be certain bequests bequeathed, the which 
we know not as yet, but we shall certify you thereof at 
more leisure. : 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and certified that all the 
519. Item. That the body of the church is not sufficiently re- 
paired, nor yet the steeple, 


The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to repair it 
sufficiently before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of ex 
communication. } 
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520. "That, John Howlyn, William Howlyn, and. William 


| William, and John Repon, withhold money from the church, 
| the which cannot be gotten. | 
"tT he Churchwardens stated that three of them had paid. The 
- fourth, William William, appeared, and acknowledged that he 
_ owed the church xxxij.s, viij.d. ‘The Commissary, with consent 
_ of the Churchwardens, enjoined him to pay them xvij.s. viii.d. at 
Christmas next, and xy.s. at the Christmas, and to 
give securities to the Churchwardens for those payments before 
Easter next, under pain of excommunication. ] 


Ecciesia Parocu. pE BokTEN ALUPEN vel Bocron ALurpu. 


521. Compertum est. That John Rehood withdraweth x. marks 
from the church, the which Thomas Rehood bequeathed. 


» [John Redhoode appeared, and acknowledged the debt ; and 


was enjoined to pay it before the Feast of All Saints ensuing, 
under pain of excommunication. } 


522. Item. That the executors of Thomas Swyft withdraweth 
lix.s. that the said Thomas did bequeath. 


for Churchwardens appeared, and stated that Juliana Frog- 
nall had paid the legacy of the said Thomas Swifte.] _ 


523. Item. That one John at Leff hath grievously defamed Agnes 
Peryn, a woman of good conversation and honest. 


' [John at Leese appeared, and denied that he had ever defamed 
her. She appeared, and stated that he had defamed her by say- 
ing that he had had unlawful intercourse with her. The Com- 
missary enjoined him to clear himself guinta manu on the Tuesday 
after St. Gregory’s day. On which day he appeared, and, hav- 
ing lawfully cleared himself, was dismissed, ] 


EccLesIA DE WALTHAM. 


524, Compertum est. That Philip Deues, of the parish of Wy, 
withholdeth iii. acres of land that was divided by the testa- 
ment of Stephen de Court in two parts, the one to the 
church of Waltham, the second to the church of Broke. 


He appeared and denied the charge. The Churchwardens 
undertook to prove it on the Tuesday next after St. Gregory's 
day.. On which day, the Churchwardens of Broke produced 
William William, and the Churchwardens of Waltham produced 
Thomas a Courte and Simon a Courte, and prayed that the 
might be admitted against Philip Deues, sworn and examined. 
AIL of them being admitted, sworn, and diligently examined, de- 
posed, that to their knowledge, Stephen a Courte left in his will 
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'thyee acres of land’ to be divided between the said churches, 
|: which three acres are in the hands of the said Philip Deuce, The 
Commissary immediately ordered that he should be;cited for the 

_ pinth day of May. On which day he appeared, ‘The Commis- 
gary stated to him the depositions of the witnesses whom he had 
examined, and asked if he could show any reasonable cause why 

he should not be compelled to restitution. He acknowledged 

that he could not, and therefore the Commissary enjoined him to 


make satisfaction to the two churehes before Michaelmas, under 
pain of excommunication.) 


- 


EccLesiA DE BEKYSBORNE vel BEKYSBORN. 


525. Compertum est. That William Lienes, of the parish of 
Bekisborne, heareth not his divine service ii. times in a 
quarter in his own parish church. 


[William Lyones appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him 
to attend divine service in his parish church in future on Sundays 
and holidays, under pain of excommunication. ] 


526. Item. That the said William is a common slanderer of his 
neighbours, and a sower of discords. 


[He was enjoined to restrain his tongue from diffamatory words 
against his neighbours, under pain of excommunication. ] 


527. Item. That Alice, the wife of John Caryngeboll, suspi- 
ciously goeth to the house of M. Malk, vicar of Patrikys- 
borne, late and rath, and he in likewise to her house. 


[Joan Claryngbold appeared, and denied the article. The 
Commissary enjoined her to avoid the company of the said vicar 
except in public places, under pain of excommunication, and so 


dismissed her, because he appointed that the vicar should clear 
himself, ] 


EccLesIA DE CHARTHAM vel CHARTEHAM, 


528. Compertum est. That Richard Culpepper, Robert Bifeld, 

and Robert Naylor, executors to Dame Elizabeth Lady 

Bergavenny, holden from Chartham Church a cope, a vest- 
ment, and chrismatory of silver. : 


— Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the Richard 
Culpeper and the other executors of Dame Elizabeth Lady Bur- 
geyveney resided out of the diocese of Canterbury ; whereupon 
the Commissary remitted the matter to the Archbishop.] | 


529. Item. That the churchyard is not duly closed. 


{The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair sufficiently be- 


Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 
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530. Item. The executors of Master Sheffield withholdeth many 
things from the said church. 


[Sir Robert Pole, vicar of Chilham, executor of Master Robert 
Sheffeld, appeared, and stated that he was not aware that the said 
Master Robert had any property of the church in his possession, 
but that, if he could be proved, he would make restitution. The 
Churchwardens undertook to prove, on the Tuesday after St. 
Gregory’s day next, that he had xviij.s. in his possession. On 
which day, in the absence of the said Robert Pole, the Church- 
wardens appeared, and produced Stephen Swyfte and William 
Elsted, of that parish, who swore that, to their- knowledge, Master 
Robert had in his hands xviij.s. belonging to the church. In 
consequence, the Commissary decreed that Robert Pole should 
be admonished to attend and hear his decision on the 28th day 
of July following. On which day he appeared, and the Com- 
missary enjoined him to pay the Churchwardens the said xviij.s. 
before Easter, under a penalty of xx.s., to be applied to the re- 
pair of Rochester Bridge. ] 


. Item. That Nicholas Lott withholdeth viii.s. for the ferme 
of a cow, to the said church. | 


[Nicholas Lotte appeared, and acknowledged that he owed 
the viiis., and undertook to pay them within eight days, under 
pain of the law.]} 


582. Item. That Thomas Rodman withholdeth xiii.s. iv.d. of the 
bequest of John Somer. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that they did not 
know who administered the goods of Thomas Redeman deceased ; 
and so that detection was desperate. | 


533. Item. William Crompe withholdeth an annual obit for M. 
Petite, which should continue xx. years. 


{ William Crumpe appeared, and was enjoined to keep the obit 
of Alice Petitte now two years in arrear, for one of those years in 
next Lent, and for the other within the octaves of St. John the 
Baptist, and thence annually one obit before the Feast of St. 


Matthew, until the twenty years should have elapsed, under pain 
ofexcommunication.} 


Ecciesia DE CRONDALL vel CRUNDALE. 


. Compertum est. That the chancel is not repaired. 


[Sir David [sic] the rector appeared, and the Com- 
missary enjoined him to repair it sufficiently before the Feast of 
the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. } 
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685. dtm. ‘The parsonage is not full builded. 


The rector was enjoined to repair, and fully rebuild his rec- 
tory before the Feast of All Saints under the same penalty. | 


EccLEsIA DE PETHAM. 
536. Compertum est. That the steeple lacketh reparation. 


[The Churchwardens were ordered to repair it before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


537. Item. Allhallowen light is decayed by the negligence of 
Roger Harlakindon, Nicholas Hamon, Thomas Cramber 
and others. 


[Nicholas Hamon, Thomas Cramer and others appeared, and 
denied that there was any negligence on their parts. The 
Churchwardens undertook to prove, on the Tuesday after St. 
Gregory’s Day, the possession of lands assigned for the mainten- 
ance of the light. On which day the said Churchwardens ap- 
peared, and as they proved nothing, the Commissary dismissed 
the matter. ] 


538. Item. William Hamon oweth to the reparation of the 
steeple xiii.s. iv.d. 


{William Hamond appeared, and was enjoined either to 
prove (as he alledged) that he had paid the money, or to pay it 
before next Easter, under pain of excommunication. ] 


539. Item. There lack books and the Antiphonar had need of 


renewing. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide the necessary 
books, and repair the Aatiphonar before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, under pain of excommunication. ] 


540. Item. There lack ii. awbys for ii. vestments. 


(The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide them before 
St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunication. | 


541. Item. The windows in the chancel are too dark, so that 
oftentimes they in the choir cannot say their service with- 
out candle. 


[John Colman fermour of the rectory appeared, and the 
Commissary enjoined him sufficiently to repair the windows in 
glazing, because they were dark [which seems as if they were 
dark because for want of glazing they could not be kept open] 


fon the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 
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542. Item. That John Godfrey withholdeth certain lands the 
which Bakers widow gave to the church. 


Churchwardens and John Godfrey appeared, and agreed 
df | in stating that the matter had been settled.] 


1 EccLesia DE STERMOUTH vel STURMOUTH. 


if 543. Compertum est. That the cieling of the chancel is not suf- 

ae ficient. The mansion of the parson is ruinous. 

: [Master Leonard Eglesfeld proctor of the rector appeared, and 
the Commissary enjoined him to make good the cieling of the 
chancel before Easter, under pain of sequestration, and to repair 

the manse before the Feast of the Assumption, under the same 

au penalty. 
E 544. Item. That the parson keepeth no residence. 
[The said Proctor was enjoined to admonish the rector to re- 

a side there personally, or else to exhibit a dispensation before the 
’ yy Feast of St. John the Baptist, under the same penalty. } 
F4g 545. Item. That divers times when we need a priest to hosill, 
ay or give sacrament, we go to Preston for a priest ; we have 
| none with us. 
if a [ He was.also enjoined to provide a fit curate to reside and do 
| the duty of the cure, before Easter, under the same penalty. | 


546. Item. That my Lord hath in his hands a chalice. 


! yk Commissary referred the Churchwardens to the Arch- 


EccLESIA DE CHILYNDEN vel CHELYNDEN. 
eee: a) 547. Compertum est. That the benefice is not worth vii. marks 
(| 7a by yere; and of the same the Prior of Leds requireth viii.s. 
ais. by a pension, the which was never paid before my time. 
ie | [Sir William Pemberton the rector, appeared, and stated the 
7 iP poverty of his benefice, and prayed an augmentation. The Com- 
7 ae missary remitted him to the common law, because the Prior of 
Leds exhibited some instruments concerning the of the 
said pension, 
ay 548. Item. That there lacketh a bier. 
Ay [The Churchwardens appeared, and were ordered to provide 
“id one before Easter, under pain of excommunication. } 
eee Item. That the closure of the churchyard is not sufficient. 


“{The Churchwardens were ordered to repair it before St. John 
the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. } 
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550. Item. That there lacketh a lantern, re 
_. [The Churchwardens were ordered to provide one before 
Easter, under pain of excommunication. | 


EccLesiA DE SHALLOK vel CHALLOK. 


551. Compertum est. That John Thurston withdraweth v. marks 

from the church, bequeathed as it may more evidently ap- 

ar by the testament of the said John’s father called 
William Thurston. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that John Thurs- 
ton had settled with them. 


552. Item. The Rood-loft lacketh reparation. 


[The Churchwardens were ordered to repair it before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. | 


553. Item. That Sir Richard Garford keepeth a woman yn 
boldly that all the parish will report. 


[The Churchwardens said that Sir Richard Carfard had gone 
away. | 


ECCLESIA DE GODMERSHAM.. 
554. Compertum est. That Thomas Sharp oweth for the farm vi.s. 


[Thomas Sharpe appeared, and said, that as far as he knew, 
he owed nothing to the church, but that if it could be proved, he 
was willing to pay. On the third of February, the Churchwar- 
dens appeared, and exhibited certain rentals and other muniments 
of divers rents, annually due to the said church; by which it 
appeared that the said Thomas had in his hands certain lands, 
out of which, from time immemorial, the Churchwardens had 
been wont to receive xiid. yearly. The Commissary decreed 
that the said Thomas Sharpe should be cited for the twenty- 
eighth of April, to show cause why he should not be compelled 
to pay. On that day, the said Thomas appeared, and as he 
alleged no lawful cause, but confessed that he had occupied those 
lands for six years, the Commissary enjoined him to pay the 
Churchwardens six shillings for the arrears, and one shilling an- 
nually in future, before the Feast of St. Peter ad Vincula.] 


555. Item. That Thomas Abery withholdeth Rome-pence by 
the space of iiii. years ; that is to say, iiiid. by the year. 


[Thomas a Bury appeared, and confessed that he owed Peter- 

_, pence for three years past, at four pence each year, The Com- 

missary ordered him to pay the Churchwardens twelve pence 
before Easter, under pain of excommunication. | 
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556. Item. George Hilles withholdeth Rome-pence by the space 
of iii. years iiii.d, a yere. 

[He appeared, and confessed that he possessed Jands which he 
had purchased of the heir of William Reve, and that he had 
never paid Peter-pence on account of that land, The Commis. 

enjoined him to settle with the Churchwardens before St. 
John Baptist’s day. | 
557. Item. That Robert Frognell withdraweth Rome-pence by 
the space of x. years. 

[Robert Frognall appeared, and as he alleged no cause why he 
should not be bound to the payment of Peter-pence, the Commis- 
8 enjoined him to pay the Churchwardens the pence which he 
h 


withdrawn before John the Baptist’s day, under pain of ex- 
communication, } 


558. Item. That Thomas Roff withdraweth vi.s, viii.d. from the 
said church, at the bequest of Sir Thomas Prynce, chaun- 
tery priest there. 3 


[Thomas Roff, executor of Sir Thomas Prince, ap » and 
stated that he had paid the legacy to the Churchwardens, } 


DE CHILHAM. 


559. Compertum est. That there is great need of books. 


Gre Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to provide 
such as were necessary before St. John the Baptist’s day, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


560. Item. There lacketh a bier to carry dead men to their 
graves, 


{The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide one before 
Easter, under the same penalty. | 


561. Item. That the body of the church is not sufficiently re- 


paired. 
[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair it before Michael- 
mas, under the same penalty. | 


562. Item. That there lack surplices. 

{The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide such as were 
necessary before the Feast of Pentecost, under the same 
penalty. 

563. Item. That Richard Dryland of Feversham is a supporter 
of his neighbours that they should pay no tithes, and spe- 
cially of mast, and saith that the lord of the town shall 
defend them. 


[The said Churchwardens stated that this and all the other com- 
perta in that parish were before the Archbishop for judgment. } 
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564, Item. That the parishioners, to defend the right of the 
parson, lay their heads together, and make a common purse 
to strive for the said tithes, 


565. Item. That the chancel is not repaired. 


566. Item. The vicar keepeth in his hands certain lands that 
should find a chauntery, the which he doth not, but keepeth 


it to his own use. 


567. Item. By a certain composition made, the vicar is bound 
to find books and vestments, but he will not. 


568, Item. The vicar putteth his horse into the churchyard, the 
which make it uncleanly, 


569. Item. That the vicar will have of the parishioners of Chil- 
ham certain tithes that no vicar of no time of mind was 
wont-to have; that is to say, of such horses as goeth 
to plough, and the cart, labouring and working daily, 
and going to pasture, within the said parish, iiiid. 
of every of them; and compelleth the said persons 
having but vi. lambs or under to keep them without accept- 
ing his tithe unto the year ensuing, at which year, if the 
said persone have the full of the vii. lamb, or above, he 
then demandeth ii. whole tithe lambs; and will also com- 
pel them to give the xth. part of the great wood, being of 
XXX. years growing and more, where they were never wont 
to give for tithe but a penny for the x.th. part, except only 
of young wood, of the which he hath the xth. part. 


EccLESIA DE WYKHAM. 


570. Compertum est. That the churchyard is not closed as it 
should be. 


{The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the enclosure 
betore St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. ] 


571. Item. The glass windows need reparation. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair them before 
Kaster, under the same penalty. ] 


572. Item. That the parson serveth ii. benefices, and so leaveth 
us desolate oftentimes, and many when we have need. 


[Sir James Downes, the rector, appeared, and stated that he 
had no other service or benefice than his rectory, The Commis- 
sary enjoined him to reside and do the duty of that church, either 
personally or by some priest of sufficient learning, under pain of 
sequestration. 
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573. Item. That the chapel annexed to the said church called 
Hoke chapel, is sore in decay. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the Rector had begun to re. 
pair it, and had promised the necessary materials.]_ . 


574. Item. The churchyard is uncleanly kept with beasts, and 
hogs specially, insomuch that when we at [sic] procession, 
we must drive them afore us. 


[The Commissary enjoined the Rector not to permits hogs and 
other unclean beasts to feed there, under pain of sequestration. | 


Ecclesia DE IKHAM. 


575. Compertum est. That the chancel is not repaired. 


{M. John Frankelyn, the Rector, was enjoined to repair it be- 
fore Easter, under pain of sequestration. ] | 


576. Item. The body of the church and the bells lack repara- 
tion. 
[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair it before St. 


John the Baptist’s day, and the bells before the Feast of the As- 
sumption, under pain of excommunication.] 


577. Item. That John Beke withdraweth vi.s. viii.d. bequeathed 
by Jaffary Leds widow. 


John Beke of Well appeared, and acknowledged the debt, 


and was enjoined to ‘pay it before the Feast of Pentecost, under 
pain of excommunication. 


EcciesiA DE SoTMARSH vel STODMARSH. 
578. Compertum est. 'That the belfry is unrepaired. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to repair 
it before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. 

579. Item. There lacketh an awbe. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide one before 
Easter, under pain of excommunication. | 


580. Item. There lacketh a chalice. 


{The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide one before the 
Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


581. Item. Goldsmythis widow oweth ii.s. iv.d. 


[ Agnes Goldsmythe appeared, and alledged that she had paid | 
the ii.s, iv.d. The Commissary enjoined her either to prove such 

yment, or to pay the money to the Churchwardens before 
om r, under pain of excommunication. On the 29th of April, 
the Churchwardens appeared, and stated that she had paid. ] 
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589! Ftem: "The executors of William at Wood oweth iii. and 
for a lamp xiv.d. 


[William Davyson, executor of Williai at Woode, appeared, 
and offered to pay the money if the claiins could be proved. ‘The 
immediately undertook to prove it, and the\Com- 
__missary assigned them the Monday next after the Feast, of the 
- Parification, On which day they appeared, and produced John 
Wylloughby and James Cadbury as witnesses ; vhs being sworn 
»»-andexamined, and their depositions inspected, the Commissary 
enjoined the said William Davyson to pay the Churchwardens 
before Easter, under pain of excommunication. | 


EcCLESIA DE LITILBORNE vel LITLEBORN. \ 


583, Compertum est. That Thomas Trester withholdeth, a duty 
from the church, the which he was wont to pay peasibly, 
that is to say ix. d. by year. 


{Thomas Tressor appeared, and stated that he was not bound 
to pay it; on which the Churchwardens said, that the father of 
the said Thomas, and the said Thomas himself, had paid it, ex- 
cept a certain sum withdrawn by the latter. The Commissary 
monished the said Thomas to appear on the 12th day of May, to 
show cause why he should not be constrained to pay the said — 
annual sum and the arrears, or else to pay it, On which day the 

-Churchwardens and the said Thomas appeared, and stated that 
he had settled with them for the arrears by the payment of six 
shillings ; and the Commissary enjoined him to make the annual 
payment, under pain of excommunication, | 


584. ltem. That John Beke oweth a duty of xii.d. a year, and 
hath withdrawe it these xvi. years. 

The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that John Beke 
had settled with them for the sixteen years arrears. The Com- 
-missary enjoined him to make the annual payment, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 

585. Item. That Thomas Hynkpet bequeathed to the church 
Vis. vili.d., the which T. Trester will in no wise pay. 
es Churchwardens stated that the heirs of Thomas Inkpett 
had paid them the vi.s. viij.d.] 
586. Item. The vicar sometime is malicious, and looketh on his 


neighbours with a grym and sower countenance, where wd 
think him, God knoweth, no hurt. ) 


[Nothing corresponding to this in the aeéa.] 
587. Item. Richard Lurkyn should find a light afore our Lady, 
has he denieth it. 


\ [He appeared, and denied that he was so bound to “fini any 
such’ a light, but said, that if it could be proved, he would do’ it. 
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The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to rove on the 
Monday next after St. Valentine’s day. On which day they 
proved nothing, and the Commissary dismissed the said Richard. | 


DE STELLYNG, 


588. Compertum est. That the chancel is not repaired, inso- 
much that it falleth in great decay, and raineth on the 
Sacrament. 

[The Venerable Father John, Episcopus Syrinensis, Rector of 
the parish church of Hards Magna with the chapel of Stellyng, 
appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to do the necessary 


repairs before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of seques- 
tration. ] 


Ecciesia DE HITH. 


589. Compertum est. That the chancel is not repaired, nor the 
windows of the same. | 


[The acta, if any, seem to have been omitted in the Register, 
in which Preston immediately follows Stellyng. ] 


DE PRESTON. 


590. Compertum est. That the churchyard is not closed as it 
should be, the which the Prior of King’s Langley in Har- 
ford should enclose. _ 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them to repair the enclosure, or else to cite the Prior before the Lord 
Archbishop, before Michaelmas, under pain of excommunication. | 


591. Item. That the chauntery lands of Preston should pay to 
the church of Preston a certain rent yearly, that is to say, 
v.d. ob. as it appeareth by a rent roll, which lands the 
canons of Wyngham occupy. — 


[John Williams, one of the canons of Wingham, appeared, and 
denied that the canons were bound; and the Commissary enjoined 
the Churchwardens to make proof before the Lord Archbishop. ] 


592. Item. John Rooper withholdeth from the church xi.d. of 
yearly rent. 


[The Commissary, on the petition of John Rooper, gentleman, 
remitted this matter to the common law. ] 


Ecc.esia DE STAPLE. 
593. Compertum est. That Sir John Russell withholdeth a chalice, 
the which we cannot get by no means. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that they were in 
treaty with Sir John Russell for the chalice. ] 


594. Item. That Symon Quylter withdraweth his tithes. 


595 Item. The same Symon raketh iv. or v. cart loads of barley, 
and of that he will pay no tithes. 
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[He appeared, and denied that he had withdrawn any tithes, 
or wished to do so, The Commissary enjoined him to pay all 
tithes which he had withdrawn, under pain of the law.] 


596. Item. That the said Symon Quylt withdraweth a yerde of 
land from the parsonage of Staple. 


[He stated that he did not withdraw any piece of land from 
the Rectory of Staple; but if it could be proved he would make 
restitution. ‘The Commissary enjoined the Churehwardens to 
prove before Easter. And before that time the said Simon died, 
and aire the Commissary referred the matter to the common 
law. 


EccLesta DE HADSHAM vel ADDESHAM. 


597. Compertum est. That a gutter of the north side of the church 
spilleth a wall of the north side with dropping. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair sufficiently before 
St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


598. Item. That our Lady chancel is not tyled. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair it by tiling, 
before Michaelmas, under pain of excommunication. ] 


599. Item. That the churchyard walls are not repaired. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair them before the 
Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. } 


600. Item. That M. Robert Sheffield, executor to his brother 
that bequeathed to the church xx.s., is dead, and made in 
his testament M. Vicar, of Chelan, his executor, the which 
will not pay to the church aforesaid the said legacy. 

[The Churchwardens said that Sir Robert Pele,* Vicar of 
Chilham, executor of M. Robert Sheffeld, had settled with 
them. ] 

601. Item. That John Beke withdraweth iii. Peter-pence from 
the church of Hadsham. 


[The Churchwardens stated that he had settled with them. ] 


ECCLESIA DE BRIGGE. 


602. Compertum est. That the Warden of St. Laurence in Can- 
terbury withholdeth xvi.d. a-year due to the church of 
Brigge aforesaid, which he paid not these xxx. years. 


Sir Robert Dovor, monk of St. Augustine’s, Warden ofthe House 
of Sisters of St. Laurence, near Canterbury, appeared, and denied 


* The Transcriber begs to assure his readers that he does merely transeribe what 
he finds in the Register, and that he is not under pretence of “ antiquities” making 
free with modern persons and things. He had an idea of saying something of the 
sort before in reference to No. 593. 
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the claim. The Commissary admonished the Churchwardens to 
prove it on the 28th of January. On which day they appeared, 
and exhibited rentals and divers accounts of their predecessors as 
to the receipt of that rent. The Commissary decreed that the 
said Sir Robert Dovor should be cited for the 18th day of March 
to hear his decision, or to shew cause why he should not be com- 
pelled to pay the rent. On which day the said Sir Robert Dovor 
appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him either to pay the 


rent to the Churchwardens, or to appear before the Archbishop 
and shew cause for not doing so. ] 


603. Item. M. Isaac withholdeth ii.d. a year of the church ren 
and is behind by the space of xv. years. ‘es | 


[ William Isaac, Gent., appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
him to pay the rent annually, and to settle with the Church- 
wardens for the arrears, before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


604. Item. One Thomas Yong withholdeth v.d. a year of the 


church rent iii. years and more, and will not pay except 
M. Isaac and other pay theirs. 


[ He appeared, and stated that he had paid the rent and arrears, 
and the Churchwardens confirmed his statement. | 


605. Item. That Nicholas Parker withdraweth iid. a year these 
XXX. years, 


{ He appeared, and denied it. The Commissary enjoined the 
Churchwardens to prove it on the xxvi. January ; on which day 
they exhibited a rental ué supra, and the Commissary enjoined 
the said Nicholas to pay the rent and arrears, or otherwise settle 
with the Churchwardens, before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of excommunication. | 


606. Item. That they be not duly served with.an honest priest, 
but sometime with a frier, sometime with none at all, and 
that the vicar will not have there a priest resident. 


[Master Malcolm Ramsey, vicar of Bregge, appeared, and the 
Commissary enjoined him to serve the church by a proper secular 
jest as soon as he conveniently could, and that in the meantime 
no monk should minister the sacraments or sacramentals to his 


parishioners without some reasonable cause, under pain of seques- 
tration. | 


607. Item. That the vicar will give no rights to them that will 


not content his mind, and when they do not agree with him 
after his pleasure. 


[The vicar stated that he had never denied the sacraments of 
the church to any persons for non-payment of their dues. If the 
contrary could be proved he submitted himself to correction. | 
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EccLesia DE PATRYKISBORNE. 


608. Compertum est. That the vicar of the said church keepeth 
Alice Claryngbole, and doeth adultery, the which is openly 
known. 


[Master Malcolm Ramsey, the vicar, appeared, and denied 
thecharge. ‘The Commissary enjoined him to appear on Monday 
the 26th day of January, with two persons of his own order and 
two laymen, to clear himself of the crime. On which day the said 
Master Malcolm, the vicar aforesaid, appeared, and when. . .* 


~~Ecciesia DE BARHAM vel BorHAM. 


609. Compertum est. That the trees in the churehyard are an 
impediment for them that bear the cross in procession, in- 
somuch it cannot be born upright for the boughs, 


[Robert Watts, fermour of the rectory, appeared, and the Com- 
missary enjoined him to cut the trees growing over the paths be- 
fore aster, under pain of excommunication. ] 


610. Item. The body of the church is unrepaired. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them to repair it sufficiently before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


611. Item. That the churchyard is occupied with unlawful 
beasts. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the fence of the 
churchyard, and not to let unclean animals feed there, under pain 
of excommunication. | 


EccCLESIA DE BISSHOPPISBORNE vel BUSSHOPPESBORN. 


612. Compertum est. That in the church there lacketh a le- 
gend. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them to provide a sufficient legend before Easter, under pain of 
excommunication. 


(To be continued.) 


* The acta ends abruptly “ Magister Malcomus vicarius predict. et cum.” A 
considerable space is left, as if intended to receive an account of the result of bis 
appearance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


DR. TODD’S LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Sir,—The points of principal importance on which Dr. Todd and my- 
selfappear to differ, are those of the candlesticks and Jew of the Apo- 
calypse—I regarding it as proveable that a candlestick is, in the Apo- 
calypse, the symbolical expression for a church or ecclesiastical com- 
munity, and that an Apocalyptic Jew is a literal Christian; Dr. Todd, 
on the contrary, admitting neither of these principles, which are irre- 
concilable with his system of interpretation, I say that these are the 
points on which Dr. Todd and myself are disagreed, because I do not 
suppose that Dr. Todd means really, however he may express himself, 
that the apocalyptic symbols are not to be explained on any principle 
at all; and I am far from meaning, when I contend for the importance 
of determining the signification of the different symbols in the abstract, 
that the same symbol can never present any variety of signification, 
but simply that we should endeavour to investigate more rigidly than 
I think that we have generally done, the /aws which assign either the 
general signification of the symbols or the different varieties or modifi- 
cations of signification in which they may occur. It is true that “a 
kind of glossary or dictionary of symbolical language” has been drawn 
up by Mr. Faber and others ; but this only proves that they regarded the 
apocalyptic symbols as possessing a definite and abstract meaning ; not 
that they have made it their business to investigate this meaning “ with 
all good fidelity,” or that they have carried out the principle consist- 
ently, in instances in which the application of it would have tended to 
embarrass their respective systems of interpretation, Sometimes the 
force of truth has wrung from a reluctant or unwary commentator the 
recognition of a meaning fatal to his own system of apocalyptic inter- 
pretation, as when Mr. Cuninghame acknowledges on the head of the 
locusts the symbol of “ heavenly honour and spiritual victory.” Some- 
times a sound and legitimate meaning is contended for, as happening 
to suit the hypothesis of the commentator pleading for it, as when Mr. 
Faber insists upon the principle, that the candlesticks of the Apocalypse, 
chap. xi., abstractedly are churches. My complaint is not that the 
principle is not recognised, or that it is not acted on in any instance, 
but that it is not pursued as it deserves to be ; that the process of inves- 
tigation is made synthetic, instead of being analytic; that instead of 
asking each apocalyptic symbol what it means, and obtaining the general 
interpretation of the book from the replies, the course taken on the con- 
trary, is that of determining, by hypothesis, or in conformity with a 
meaning arbitrarily or erroneously assigned to a few symbols, what the 
Apocalypse means as a whole, and then distributing out this meaning 
allerwards among the symbols,—si possis, recté; si nop, quocunque 
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modo,—in the best manner that we can. ‘T'o this method of proceed- 
ing I cannot regard Dr. Todd asan exception. Whether “the Apoca- 
lypse is a hook peculiarly full of symbols,”’ or the contrary, is not the 
question ; the question is in what instances its language is symbolical, 
and on what principles the symbols, in these instances, are to be ex- 
plained. Dr. ‘Todd says, that the principles of apocalyptic interpre- 
tation are not “peculiar.” Supposing this to be the case, there is 
the less difficulty in fixing and applying them. I think, myself, that 
Dr. Todd is right in this remark, for it seems to me that the symbols 
of the apocalypse are not generally original or novel ones, but symbols 
adopted from the Old Testament, and to which the place in the Old 
‘Testament referred to in each instance, whatever it may be, supplies 
us with the key. Hence, I think, that ifthe Lord himself had not 
explained the seven candlesticks as being the seven churches, the pre- 
vailing (I believe universal) belief, respecting the meaning of the can- 
dlesticks of the Tabernacle and the Temple, and of the candlesticks in 
Zechariah, would have assigned to them, not perhaps the same, but a 
similar interpretation ; an interpretation according to which they might 
not perhaps have been regarded as standing for seven churches, but 
which would have marked them out as symbolical of churches or the 
church, The reasoning which Dr. Todd has fixed upon me on this 
subject I entirely repudiate. He will see, in the first place, by refer- 
ring to my paper, that he is mistaken in supposing that I represent the 
witnesses of the Apocalypse as being the tribes Benjamin and Judah. 
It is the “ two olive trees,” of Zechariah, which, instead of representing 
two persons, Joshua and Zerubbabel, as some commentators have sup- 
posed, in my belief are pointed out, (by the light reflected back from 
the Apocalypse on this place in Zechariah,) as being the two tribes 
Benjamin and Judah, inasmuch as while it is generally acknowledged 
that the candlestick represents the Jewish church, as it was then 
“ standing before God,’ the Apocalypse teaches us to identify the can- 
dlestick and the olive trees as the same party, the apocalyptic wit- 
nesses being both olive trees and candlesticks, from which it seems to 
follow, that if the candlestick was the Jewish church in its oneness 
and visibility, the olive trees were the two tribes, “ the blessing in” 
which (Isaiah, xv. 8) continued to preserve that “lamp” to David 
which it was promised that he should have “ alway before (Jehovah) 
in Jerusalem,” | Kings, xi. 36. | 

In the second place, my principle was, that our Lord’s language 
with respect to the seven golden candlesticks, seen in vision by St. 
John, taught us to regard a candlestick as being the symbol of a 
church, I did not say of a Christian church especially, but of a 
church ; and I might have said, rather that his language finally con- 
firmed us in the assurance that a candlestick is to be considered as the 
symbol of a church, for without any such authoritative interpretation 
of the seven candlesticks, the very designation of “the tribe reserved 
to David” as a “lamp,” together with the candlestick of Zechariah, 
(to say nothing of the candlestick of the ‘Temple,) would have gone far 
to furnish the conclusion. The language of the Apocalypse, however, 
reflects back light on the evidence afforded by the elder dispensation, 
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and confirms these presumptions and probabilities into certainties. As 
it is, then, the Old and the New ‘Testament unite to teach us that a 
candlestick is the seriptural symbol for a church. Whether this church 
be a Christian or a Jewish one, depends upon the dispensation, and 
the circumstances of the case. All that I allege is, that a candle- 
stick is the expression for a church, or an ecclesiastical community, a 
principle which if Dr. ‘Todd’s interpretation does not violate, it does 
not however recognise, or, in consequence, attempt to satisfy. ‘To 
regard the witnesses “ as churches or communities,” is, in the view of 
Dr. ‘Todd, to go “in opposition to the manifest language of personality 
employed in the whole- account of them.” But (let me ask) is the 
language applied to them more “the language of personality” than 
that applied to the woman “clothed with the sun, and having the 
moon under her feet,” and yet the Churchman’s Monthly Magazine 
is kind enough to tell me that Dr. Todd regards this woman as the 
Jewish church, Dr, Todd does not require me to tell him that the 
language in this instance is so much the language of personality, that 
Mr. Newmau thinks that everybody must see that the woman in 
question is the Virgin Mary, and so much the language of persdnality 
that Mr, Tyas, who is facile princeps in the school of which Dr. Todd 
is only an inferior ornament, “ adhering,” as Dr, Todd says, “to the 
plain words of holy Scripture,” can find nothing in this “ woman,” (at 
Jeast if my recollection is not incorrect) but a literal woman, here- 
alter to arise, the literal sun wrapped round her as ber clothing, and 
the literal moon furnishing a footstool for her feet. What may be Dr. 
‘Todd’s interpretation of “the man-child caught up into heaven,” I do 
not know. If he should see the resurrection and ascension of the 
Saviour in the symbol, I think that he will have put the only con- 
struction on it of which it is susceptible without dishonour done to Him 
who alone is to “ rule the nations witha rod of iron.” Butif he should 
understand it as an expression for a community, whether of Jews or 
Christians, will he not himself be going “ in opposition to manifest lan- 
guage of personality employed in the account” ? 

The other point on which Dr. Todd and myself differ, is the mean- 
ing of the 144,000 sealed out of the twelve tribes. Dr. Todd says that 
they are literally Jews, I say that they are literally Christians, and 
only ideally or symbolically Jews. Dr. Todd says, that he “ does not 
understand what an ideal Jew may be.” He might have known, 
however, what I meaut by the expression, as I stated, that the “ Jew” 
of the present dispensation,—* the Israel of God’’— the circumcision” 
now, are those * who worship God in the spirit,” and are “ new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus.” These, in my nomenclature, whether correct 
or incorrect, are “ideal Jews.” They are “ Jews inwardly”—the spi- 
ritual reality of that of which the circumcision was the type. And as 
the Jew was the type of the Christian, under the former dispensation, 
so the Christian is a Jew tn idea, under this, “ The blessing of Abraham 
has come upon him.” ‘Though a Gentile, he is “no more a stranger 
or foreigner, but a fc//ow-citizen with the saints, and of the household of 
God.” He has « joined himself to the people of the God of Abraham,” 
even to “the people whom he foreknew,” the remnant saved “according 
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to the election of grace’’ out of the Jewish church. Hence the found- 
ation for the symbolical representation of him as a Jew—a represent- 
ation of him which seems to me to be implied, when we read of those 
who “say that they are Jews and are not, but are of the synagogue of 
Satan.”’ These persons were Jews “ outwardly,” but not “inwardly.” 
They were “ the concision,” not * the circumcision.” What, then, was 
the body of true Christians ? why, exactly that which the unbelieving 
Jew claimed to be, and was not. They were the true Jews—* the 
circumcision’ —* the Israel of God’’—the people whom he foreknew” 
—* the 144,000 sealed” as “the servants of God’ out of the Jewish 
church,—according to one view of them, indeed, a community of per- 
sons of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, but ecelest- 
astically a community on which “the blessing of Abraham had come 
through Jesus Christ,’’ the oriignal « olive tree,” only now (in place of 
some of the branches broken off’’) supporting on its stem a wild olive 
tree, grafted in among “the remaining branches,” Rom. xi. 17, &e., in 
theirroom. Hence | think that the Jew of the Apocalypse, when 
considered as “a servant of God,” is a Christian ; and, for the same 
reasons, | regard the twelve tribes considered as given up to “ the four 
winds” in consequence of not being “the servants of God,” as the 
literal Jewish nation, and the Gentiles of chap. xi., and “ the remainder 
of men that worshipped wood and stone, &c.” of chap. ix., as literal 
Gentiles—as “ the nations,” in contradistinction to the Jewish people. 
It seems to me that “ interpretative consistency’’ calls for these inter- 
pretations, and if a person is as regardless of “ interpretative consis- 
tency” as Dr. ‘Todd seems to profess himself to be, he may “ think” 
that things ‘are represented in the Bible” as he pleases, but taking its 
words in a signification of his own—a signification acknowledging no 
principle of interpretation, whether ordinary or “ peculiar,’ can only 
be left to his own “ thoughts,” and is so far from being to be argued, 
that he can scarcely be conversed with, by those who attach the same 
or similar ideas to the same words, and who judge of the way in which 
things are “represented in the Bible’’ by the recognised and established 
meaning of its language. 

I confess my objection to the third of Dr. Todd’s views, from which 
I ventured to dissent, to rest upon no principles of interpretation so 
clear and certain as those which I have hitherto considered, and I 
willingly waive in consequence all further argument on this point, In 
reply to my question in relation to the * crowns of gold” on the head 
of the locusts, Dr. ‘Todd recommends me to ‘ adhere to the plain 
words of holy Scripture,” “and then,” he says, “all difficulty will 
vanish.” But this is the very thing which I do. ‘The plain words of 
holy Scripture are, that they “had on their heads crowns of gold.” 
“Like gold” is a reading (according to Scholz and Griesbach) of in- 
ferior value, though adopted in our translation ; and even if this read- 
ing were retained, the difference would not be material. The locusts, 
in either case, would be described as “ crowned,” and their “ crowns,”’ 
if not actually the golden crowns of the redeemed, would exhibit the 
appearance of them, I adhere, then, to * the plain words of holy Serip- 
ture.’ 1 take the “crowns” for “crowns.” Ido not take them for 
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turbans, with Mr, Elliott, or for a yellow appearance on the head of 
the natural locust, with some other commentators. I “ adhere to the 
plain words of holy Scripture,” which teaches me to consider them as 
being “ crowns ;” and my inquiry is, What is meant by the locusts 
being crowned? ‘The crown, Dr. ‘Todd himself informs me, is symbo- 
lical of victory. The golden crown, then, (seeing that this is the dis- 
tinction of the Saviour, ch. xiv., and his saints, ch. iv.,) I conclude, 
myself, (and I have Mr. Cuninghame, at least, to sanction the conclu- 
sion, ) is symbolical of heavenly honour and spiritual victory,”—victor 
which is real or apparent, according as the crown may be gold actually, 
or only bearing a resemblance to it. 1 ask again, then, What is taught 
us when the locusts are exhibited to us wearing such a crown? ‘The 
inquiry is one “ with which,” as Dr. Todd says justly, he “ is not 
concerned.” But he has undertaken to reply to it, and his reply, | 
think that 1 have shown, is far from satisfactory. My wish is to draw 
the attention of others to the subject; but, as my own contribution 
towards a solution of the problem, I remark, that a similar combination 
occurs in the fourth vision of Hermas. “ Video bestiam magnam 
veluti cetum, et ex ore ejus locustee ignew procedebant. . . . Habebat 
autem bestia illa super caput colores quatuor : nigrum, deinde rubeum 
et sanguinolentum, inde auwreum, deinde album. ... Interrogavi eam 
de illis quatuor coloribus. . . . § Audi,’ inquit, illud nigrum mundus est, 
in quo commoramini; igneum autem et sanguinolentum, quoniamn 
oportet seculum hoc per sanguinem et ignem deperire, aurea autem pars 
Vos ESTES, qui effugistis seculum hoc. . . . Alba autem pars super- 
venturi est seculi in quo habitabunt electi Dei.” It had been explained 
to him before, that the beast itself was “ figura pressuree superventuree.” 
So far, then, as the judgment or experience of this “ Apostolical 
Father” is a guide to us, there is nothing violent in supposing that the 
crown of gold on the head of the locusts may be that symbol of 
‘‘ heavenly honour and spiritual victory” which it is wherever it occurs 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse, and which—not “ the peculiar principles” 
of apocalyptic interpretation, but—the ordinary principles of language 
direct us to consider it. Dr. Todd and myself are agreed in regarding 
“the men not having the seal of God in their foreheads’ as being 
literal Jews—as being, indeed, the great body of the Jewish nation, 
the saved remnant alone excepted. Without Jooking, then, further, 
(as for fiends and prodigies) it seems to me that the “ nations among” 
whom the Jews were to “ find no ease,’ Deut, xxviii. 65, and to be 
tormented without being “ destroyed,’ Amos, ix. 8; Jer. xxx. 1], in 
the manner described in the 28th chapter of the book of Deuteronomy, 
sufficiently answer the idea of the locusts, by whom “the men not 
having the seal of God in their foreheads” were to be “ tormented but 
not killed ;” while the golden crown on the head of the locusts seems 
to me declaratory of the fact, that, at the same time, the “crown” 
which “ had fallen from the head” (Lament. v. 16) of Israel after the 
flesh, was to be found on the brows of “ a people whom God had taken 
for his name out of” these Gentiles. Accordingly, the locusts are de- 
scribed as issuing out of “the bottomless pit,” a phrase which seems 
to have been generally regarded as an expression for the state of those 
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who “lie in darkness and the shadow of death.” ‘Thus Calvin, (Inst. 
b. 3, c. xvii. § 5,)  Postquam Dominus hominem ex abysso perditionis 
reductum sibi per gratiam adoptionis segregarit,” &c. So also (ac- 
cording to Koppe ad locum) Jalkut Rubeni, folio 37, § 2, “ Qui cir- 
cumcisus est—eripitur e fonte (rather e puteo “INID) perditiones qui 
est mundus.” And, in the same manner, Clemens Alex. (Protrep. 
c, ii, § 27, and in other places) contemplates mankind as brought down 
by their idolatry and ungodliness ei¢ Bapa®poy into the pit of destruc- 
tion. 

I beg to say, in conclusion, that, in the remarks which I offered in 
my former paper, I scarcely regarded myself as animadverting on the 
work of Dr. Todd, which I am wholly unentitled to criticise, as 1 have 
not read it; but merely as canvassing the merits of some few points 
of apocalyptic interpretation which you had adverted to approvingly, 
and which I ventured to think questionable. 1 beg to thank you for 
promoting the discussion of them, and leaving Dr. Todd to add mo- 
menti, pretil, or any substantive which he considers most appropriate, 
L subscribe myself by the shorter signature of 

NULLIvus. 


ON THE HISTORICAL TESTIMONY CONCERNING 
THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rey. Sir,—If any unbiassed person, after maturely considering the 
subject, can deliberately come to the conclusion that the two statements 
given by Kusebius concerning Papias are really capable of being recon- 
ciled with each other, and that the unfavourable one was not simply 
the result of prejudice against the particular doctrine of which the his- 
torian was then writing; if he can think it possible that the same man 
could at once be ra mavra dre padtora Aoywrarog Kai ypagiic 
and yet opddpa opuxpoi . rdv (1 quote from Grabe’s Spici- 
legium, vol. ii. p. 28, not having Eusebius at hand, except in a transla- 
tion;) if he can believe that a divine of whom St. Jerome (though an 
opponent of his doctrine concerning the millennium, and therefore in 
every way a most unexceptionable witness) declares that his writings 
(which he mentions in conjunction with those of St. Polycarp) were 
of such excellence that he did not feel himselfto have the ability to do 
justice to them in a translation, was yet so “ exceedingly weak in in- 
intellect” that he completely mistook the instructions which he re- 
ceived from St. John; if he can conceive it credible that a man, of 
whom such a description is correct, could have been selected for the 
office of a bishop in the days of St. Polycarp and St. Ignatius; it is 
hecessary in the next place that he should account for the fact that 
the * presbyteri” in general, whom St. Ireneus mentions as his fel- 
low-disciples, all gave the same testimony concerning the apostle’s doc- 
trine. Were all these disciples alike apdépa opuxpoi rov voor ; and if so, 
how came such a divine as St. Ireneus to believe them? How came 
it to pass that he had never heard anything of their imbecility, or cer- 
tainly did not believe it? since he receives the doctrine on their tes- 
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timony and teaches it most explicitly himself also, and enough of his 
writings still remains to prove that he most undoubtedly was not a man 
of little mind. How came St. Justin Martyr and Tertullian to teach 
the same doctrine ? which they do so distinctly that no one, as far as 
I am aware, has ever denied it, either in respect to them or St. Irenaeus, 
except Professor Lee, who gravely tells us that, not only the language 
of St. John but the language of St. Lreneeus is purely symbolical. 
** This suggestion,’ says the author of Eruvin, “that the Chiliastic 
Fathers wrote in a figurative style which has fairly taken in the church 
for more than a thousand years, is probably new to most readers, and 
may startle some.” (p. 186.) A learned man must indeed feel himself 
hard pressed to get rid of an inconvenient obstacle, when he is driven 
to have recourse to so extravagant an hypothesis as this—one which, 

in fact, could only have the effect of causing all appeal to ancient tes. 
timony to be utterly worthless and of no avail if we are to be allowed 
to make the words of the Fathers mean just what we please or what 
may suit the purpose of our own argument. Kusebius’s method of 
getting over the difficulty, is by saying that, “hereby he gave unto 
divers ecclesiastical persons occasion of error, which respected his anti- 
quily: namely, unto Irenaeus and others.” (Hanmer’s Euseb, iii, 35.) 
* Did it never occur to Eusebius,’ observes the author of Eruvin, 
“that whatever respect might be due to Papias, on the score of anti- 
quity, in the 4th century, it could not be felt by Irenzeus who was his 
contemporary ? Or did he think that any nonsense would pass against 
a doctrine which was then (as Bishop Hall expresses it) being ¢ hooted 
out of the church ?’.... “ The truth I believe is, that it was not the 
antiquity of the man, (which could have had but little weight with 
Irenzeus,) but the antiquity of the doctrine, which prevailed. ‘Those 
who held it did not do so on the authority of either Cerinthus or 
Papias, but because they believed it to be revealed in the Scriptures, 
and they knew thatit had been the doctrine of the church of God long 
before either Cerinthus or Papias were born. St. Jerome tells us re- 
peatedly; and with mistaken triumph, that to hold the millenarian doc- 
trine was to Judaize. This is certainly true, and one is glad to have 
St. Jerome’s testimony to the fact. Papias, Ireneeus, Justin, Tertullian, 
and others, were only maintaining that interpretation of the prophecies 
which had been, as far as I can find, always held in the church of God 
before the incarnation of Christ : and they did this at a period when I 
believe nobody maintained, or had ever heard of, any adverse opinion 
or any other interpretation of those passages of Scripture on which they 
grounded their opinion. To be sure, this was Judaizing: and soit was 
to adopt the exclusively Jewish doctrine of a Messiah, and the sacred 
booksof the Jewish church. To be graffed intothe good olive, to be built 
on the foundation of the prophets and apostles, and to be made heirs of 
the promise as the spiritual seed of Abraham, was all Judaizing. Iam 
not frightened at words, and do not see that I am to renounce a doc- 
trine because it has been held by the Jews ; on the other hand, I think 
(and am not singular in the opinion) that ¢ the judgment of the Jewish 
church’ should have some weight in controversies, even on the most 
important doctrines of Christianity. I must again say that I am glad 
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of such unexceptionable testimony as Jerome's to the fact, that this was 
the ‘judgment of the Jewish church,’ and that to hold the millenarian 
doctrine was to Judaize. It would not be difficult to show that this 
ancient doctrine of the church was maintained (and, as far as appears, 
without being impugned,) until the Christian church began to 
heathenize,”’ i. e., (as he afterwards explains,) “ when the Gnostics had 
prepared the way for the allegorizing of the Alexandrian school, and 
Christians, instead of Judaizing, began to heathenize, by adopting the 
puerilities of the Platonic school of philosophy.” (ruvin, pp. 
173—177.) 

_ “ As to Justin Martyr, the comparative antiquity of Papias referred 
to him, was even still less,” remarks Mr, Greswell, (vol. i. p. 281.) 
« And Ireneus, as he tells us himself, lived so near to the time of St. 
John that he was almost contemporary with the publication of the 
Revelation.” (p. 291.) 

If, then, the veracity of those venerable Fathers is to be depended 
upon, to whom appeal is made continually in respect to other doctrines, 
under the idea that their testimony is of very great importance ; the 
doctrine under examination was the general belief of the church, uni- 
versally held by all strictly orthodox persons until towards the middle 
of the third century. ‘The first opponents of it were a certain Caius, 
mentioned by Eusebius, (Hanmer, iii, 25,) who rejected the Apoca- 
lypse and asserted that it was a forgery of Cerinthus the heretic ; and 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, who, however, says, “ I truly durst 
not presume to reject this book because that many of the brethren read 
it diligently, and conceived a greater opinion thereof than the under- 
standing of my capacity attained unto.” (Han.: Kuseb, vii. 24.) Any 
one who takes the trouble to read what is said in Eusebius concerning 
the nature of that doctrine which drew down upon it the condemna- 
tion of Dionysius in the case of Nepos, will see very clearly that it was 
one most widely differing from that taught by the Fathers above re- 
ferred to, and that it was in fact the gross and carnal corruption of it 
which was ascribed to Cerinthus the gnostic and his followers: and in- 
deed, there seems reason to doubt whether even he (though heretical 
in other respects,) really held the scandalous errors attributed to him 
on this head. (See Mosheim apud Eravin, p. 167—170.) Le P. 
Lambert observes in reference to an assertion of St. Jerome concern- 
ing St. Dionysius, “ Il est absolument faux que ce saint ait attaqué, par 
un ouvrage particulier, la doctrine de S, Irénée sur le régne de mille 
ans, Les savans ne connoissent d’autre ouvrage de S. Denys sur le 
millénarisme que les deux livres contre Nepos, qui ont pour titre: Des 
Promesses. Mais enfin quelque soit l’ouvrage ot. S, Denys a prétenda 
réfuter S, Irénée, il est aisé de faire voir que opinion combattue par le 
saint évéque d’Alexandrie est absolument différente dela doctrine que 
S. Irénée et les autres premiers péres se glorifient d’avoir apprise de 
S. Jean ou de ses premiers disciples, C'est S. Jerome qui assure que 
S. Denys a écrit un livre dans lequel il tourne en ridicule les idées 
qu'il attribue au saint évéque de Lyon, d’un rétablissement du temple, 
d’une nouvelle effusion du sang des victimes, de la circoncision, du 
mariage des saints ressuscités, etc., comme devant avoir lieu, suivant 
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S. Irénée, pendant le régne de mille ans, (S. Hier. Proem, |. xviii. in 
Isai.) Il est pourtant indubitable que toutes ces idées judaiques et 
absolument charnelles sont tout-a-fait étrangéres 4 |’enseignement de 
S. Irénée et des autres péres qui ont pensé comme lui. 8S. Denyss’est 
done trompé en ne faisant qu’un rat pontoren de la doctrine pure des 
premiers docteurs de l’eglise, et des imaginations corrompues des héré- 
tiques sur cette matiére.”’ (vol. ii. p. 227. 

Origen’s testimony on this subject Mr. Greswell shows to be not 
uniformly consistent with itself; and where he speaks in condemna- 
tion of the doctrine, in the passages quoted by Mr. Greswell, it is evi- 
dently, as in the case of St. Dionysius, not the doctrine of the early 
Fathers, but the subsequent corruption of it which is censured. Le P. 
Lambert observes, concerning him :—“ En lisant avec quelque atten- 
tion le texte de cet auteur, on voit tout d’un coup que la doctrine qu’il 
attaque, et qu’il attribue a des esprits grossiers et sans discernement, 
consiste & imaginer une vie animale et charnelle dans le royaume 
éternel promis aux élus & la fin du monde et aprés la résurrection 
générale, (Origen: Prolog: in Cant. Idem de Princip, 11, xi.) Or, 
assurément, il est peu nécessaire de faire remarquer au lecteur qu’ une 
aussi grossiére imagination n’a rien de commun avec la doctrine des 
péres mill naires.’’ (Vol. ii. p. 224.) Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that Origen was one ofthe first and most important of those 
who adopted the allegorizing or spiritualizing system, which “ was first 
applied to the Bible by the Hellenizing Jews, but in its origin was 

urely heathen, and was borrowed by the Jews from the school of 

lato,” and by which, (as the learned author from whom I quote re- 
marks, with equal justice and severity,) men were “commonly led to 
treat the plain narratives, precepts and predictions of Scripture with 
contempt, while. . . amused with puerile conceits framed on the 
model of Pagan philosophy.” (Eruvin, pp. 177, 178.) Mosheim has 
accordingly stated concerning Origen, that “with pain it must be 
added, he was first among those who have found in the Scriptures a 
secure retreat for all errors and idle fancies. ..... He... taught 
that the words in many parts of the Bibie convey no meaning at all; 
and in some places where he acknowledged there was some meaning 
in the words, he maintained that under the things there expressed, 
there was contained a hidden and concealed sense which was much 
to be preferred to the literal meaning of the words. And this hidden 
sense it is that he searches after in his commentaries, ingeniously 
indeed, but perversely, and generally to the entire neglect and con- 
tempt of the literal meaning. . .. This mode of interpreting Scripture, 
which was sanctioned by Jewish practice, was current among Chris- 
tians before the time of Origen. But as he gave determinate rules 
for it, and brought it into a systematic form, he is commonly regarded 
as its originator.” (Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. by Soames. Book I, 
Part II., chap. iii. § 5.) We have but to read the many discordant 
expositions of the Apocalypse, and of the other prophetical books of 
Holy Scripture to see that, on such a system of interpretation, the 
word of God may be made to say whatever the vagaries of each one’s 
fancy may presume to dictate. It was through the influence of 
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Origen especially that the millenarian doctrine fell into disrepute, as 
Mosheim asserts afterwards (§ 12,) who says farther, that he “ opposed 
it, because it contravened some of his opinions.” 

That St. Augustine formerly was a millenarian, and that it was the 
corruption of the doctrine which led him subsequently to incline to 
the opposite views, is clear from a passage in his book, De Civitate 
Dei, xx. 7, (Apud. Greswell. i. 337.) Speaking of the literal inter- 
pretation of the first resurrection, he says, “ This opinion, notwith- 
standing the objections to it, might, perhaps, be tolerable, were it 
supposed that, in that Sabbath, the saints would derive from the pre- 
sence of the Lord any delights of a spiritual nature. For even we 
were once of this opinion.” As he afterwards goes on to speak of 
“immoderate carnal feastings, wherein the quantity of meat and 
drink is.... to keep within no bounds,” it is evident that it was not 
the doctrine itself but the gross corruption of it with which he was 
offended. Indeed his censure, so far from being severe, must, as 
Lambert truly observes, be regarded as much too feeble, considering 
what was really the doctrine which he is engaged in opposing: and it 
is manifest that he had no intention of condemning the views of those 
who regarded the principal blessings of the millenary reign to consist 
in the more perfect knowledge of God, and more intimate communion 
with Him, and the high state of holiness which will thence result ; 
while, in reference to the products of the earth, and the use of them 
by the nations then living upon it, they merely contemplated the 
restoration of the works of creation to that state, and for those pur- 
poses for which God originally designed them in paradise. Surely no 
considerate person can confound the gross and carnal errors which he 
most justly reprobates with a state of things which St. Ireneus 
describes as “ principium incorruptele, per quod regnum qui digni 
fuerint, paulatim assuescunt capere Deum... . Regnabunt justi in 
terra, crescentes ex visione Domini, et per ipsum assuescent capere 
gloriam Dei patris, et cum sanctis angelis conversationem et com- 
munionem et unitatem spiritualium in regno capient....Sicut vere 
resurgit [homo], sic et vere preemeditabitur incorruptelam, et auge- 
bitur et vigebit in regni temporibus, ut fiat capax glorie Patris. 
Deinde omnibus renovatis vere in civitate habitabit Dei. (S. Tren. 
Cont. Heer, v. 32, 35.) That it was from the like causes and under 
similar misapprehensions that St. Jerome opposed the millenary doc- 
trine has already been shown above. He allows that it was held by 
the majority (plurima multitudo) of the orthodox of his own time: 
and says, ‘ que licet non sequamur, tamen damnare non possumus, 
quia multi ecclesiasticorum virorum et martyres ista dixerunt.” (See 
Dr. Todd on the Apocalypse, p. 17, note.) ‘This is but a very 
qualified censure, and the concessions thus made by a divine of such 
learning and eminence are undoubtedly of very great importance in 
the consideration of the subject. 

Among the fathers of the church who held and taught the mille- 
nary doctrine, besides Papias, Justin, Irenseus, and ‘Tertullian, are 
mentioned by Lambert and Greswell, the names of St. Martin of 
Tours, St. Melito Bishop of Sardis, Athenagoras, Victorinus, Sulpicius 
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Severus, and Gregory of Nyssa. Lactantius, as is well known, has 
Biele written most copiously in defence of it; and though little is found 
TERE that in any way alludes to the subject in St. Cyprian, what there is, 
mie ic (while nothing of a contrary character is met with,) is of a favourable 
mit kind. Indications of a like nature appear also in the epistle ascribed 
1b TaS to St. Barnabas. This chain of testimony will be appropriately con- 

if cluded by the following extract from Mede, Book 1V., Ep. 52. 
“ That great Council of Nice called by Constantine, besides their 
way definitions of faith and canons ecclesiastical, set forth certain Acarv- 
that is, Forms of Ecclesiastical Doctrine, ac- 
cording to which all teachers in the church were to frame their 
discourse and direct their opinions. Some of these Aarvadoeg.... 
are recorded by Gelasius Cyzicenus in his Historia Actorum Concilii 
Niceeni. Amongst these there is this /ormuda for the doctrine of the 
state of the resurrection. [Mede gives only part of the passage in the 
Greek; I therefore subjoin his Latin version of the whole.]  Minu- 
tior (i. e, vilior seu imperfectior) factus est mundus propter precogni- 
tionem: preeviderat enim Deus peccaturum esse hominem. Ideireo 
novos carlos et novam terram exspectamus, juxta sacras literas, quando 
illuxerit apparitio et regnum magni Dei et Salvatoris nostri Jesu 
Christi: e¢ tune (ut ait Daniel) accipient regnum sancti altessimi. Et 
terra pura, sancta, terra viventinm et non mortuorum (quam oculis 
fidei preevidens David, clamat, credo videre bona Domini in terra viven- 
dium) terra mansuetorum et humilium. Beati enim (inquit) mites, 
quoniam ipsi possidebunt terram. Et propheta, e¢ calcabunt ipsam (ait) 

s mansuelorum et humilium. Judge by this (notwithstanding 
fifty years opposition) how powerful the Chiliastical party yet was at 
the time of that council.” I am aware that Dupin questions the 
validity of the testimony of Gelasius, while Lindanus, on the other 
hand, maintains it. However that may be determined, his evidence, 
as Le P. Lambert observes, makes it certain that, in the fifth century 
in which he wrote, this doctrine was still general and popular, For 
he speaks of it not as of an opinion extraordinary and new, but with 
all simplicity as of a common notion, and one founded upon the Holy 
Scriptures. (Vol. ii. p. 377.) 

Of a doctrine aed has been shown to appear so plainly and so 
abundantly on the unperverted text of Holy Scripture; which is 
taught so unequivocally by the greatest divines of the church in the 
two first centuries, some of whom tell us that they received it either 
immediately from the apostles themselves, or from the disciples of the 

apostles: which no orthodox divine can be shown to have contra- 
dicted till towards the middle of the third century : which its earliest 
opponents are shown, by their own statements of it, to have contended 
against from misapprehension, owing to the discredit into which it had 
been brought from the corruptions of heretics ; (much in the same way 
as certain important doctrines of the church are now viewed by many 
with strong prejudices, owing to the corruptions of them by the Chareh 
of Rome with which they are apt to confound them ;) and which its 
most learned and important opponents write against in a cautious 
manner, and censure in very qualified terms, while they allow that 
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vast numbers of the orthodox held to the ancient doctrine—we are 
certainly justified in saying with Dr. Thomas Burnet, that “ Those 
that think tradition a rule of faith, or a considerable motive to it, will 
find it hard to turn off the force of these testimonies. And those that 
do not go so far, but yet have a reverence for antiquity and the 
primitive church, will not easily produce better authorities, more 
early, more numerous, or more uncontradicted for any article that is 
not fundamental.” (Sacred Theory of the Earth, Book IV., chap. vi.) 

As to the opinions of the reformers of our own church, I am aware, 
of course, of the forty-first of the Articles of 1552. I presume, how- 
ever, this was one of those which Bishop Burnet speaks of as intended 
to cut off the errors. ...of late broached by the anabaptists and 
enthusiasts of Germany,’ (History of the Reformation, Part IL, 
Book I.) who entertained wild and revolutionary frenzies resembling 
those of the fifth-monarchy men of the days of the great rebellion, 
(Mosheim, Book IV., Century xvi. chap. vi.) ‘This article, however. 
it is well known, was afterwards withdrawn; and that the sentiments 
of our reformers on these subjects corresponded much more nearly — 
with those of the Fathers of the earliest ages than with the popular 
notions now prevalent, will appear by the following extract from the 
“ Short Catechism,” set forth by the authority of King Edward VL., 
and which the king’s injunction states to have been “ written by a 
certain godly and learned man.” (Burnet says, Cranmer stated him- 
self to be the author of it. Part IIL, Book IV.) And “the debating 
and diligent examination thereof” to have been “ committed to certain 
bishops, and other learned men,”’ 

“ Master. The end of the world holy Scripture calleth the fulfilling 
and performance of the kingdom and mystery of Christ, and the re- 
newing of all things. For (saith the apostle Peter ....) we look for 
anew heaven and a new earth, according to the promise of God, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, And it seemeth reason that corrup- 
tion, unstedfast change, and sin, whereunto the whole world is subject, 
should at length have an end. Now, by what way and what fashion 
circumstances these things shall come to pass, I would fain hear thee 
tell. 

“ Scholar. I well tell you as well as I can, according to the witness 
of the same apostle. ‘I'he heavens shall pass away like a storm: the 
elements shall melt away: the earth and all the works therein shall 
be consumed with fire: as though he should say, as gold is wont to be 
fined, so shall the whole world be purified with fire, and be brought to his 
full perfection. ‘The lesser world, which is man, following the same, 
shall likewise be delivered from corruption and change. And so for 
man this greater world, (which for his sake was first created) shall at 
length be renewed and be clad with another hue, much more pleasant and 
beautiful.” (Parker Soc. Ed. of the Two Liturgies, &e., p. 510.) 

Again. “ Scholar. In the second part we require that his kingdom 
come. For we see not yet all things in subjection to Christ: we see 
not the stone hewed off from the mountain without work of man, 
which all-to bruised and brought to nought the image which Daniel 
describeth, that the only rock Christ may obtain and possess the 
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dominion of the whole world granted him of his father. Antichrist is 
not yet slain. For this cause do we long for and pray that it may at 
length come to pass and be fulfilled, that Christ may reign with his 
saints, according to God’s promises: that he may live and be Lord in 
the world according to the decrees of the holy gospel: not after the 
traditions and laws of men, nor pleasure of worldly tyrants,” (p. 520.) 
“ Mark this last, I beseech you,” says Mede, in a marginal note on 
this passage, (Book LV., Ep. 52,) “* whether he could mean it other- 


wise than on earth. 

aie? Views of those prophecies which concern our future hopes, resting 
Bie on such authority as has been above described, no judicious and un- 
ii haa prejudiced man will lightly dismiss as absurd, but will, at all events, 
) deem worthy of grave and serious examination. In the last number 
it but one of the Christian Remembrancer (July, 1846), a writer speaks 
of “‘ extravagant views of prophecies ... . avowed by Mr. Cartwright 
: and Dr. M‘Caul ;” under which expression, I presume, that he alludes 
; especially to what they have written concerning the literal restoration 
im: of the Jews to Canaan, since he afterwards uses the words “ wild 
4 views on prophecy relating to the actual as distinguished from the 
ib spiritual Israel.’’ As far as I remember, what Mr. Cartwright has 
‘eo stated concerning the unfulfilled prophecies, in the work to which the 
Ppa reviewer alludes, is almost exclusively contained in the words of 
ai. Bishop Horsley, Does the reviewer mean to brand the bishop’s writ- 
‘Tt { ings on the prophecies as wild and extravagant? If he does, those 
| DES who have read them will, I think, require something more than a bold 
3 assertion to induce them to agree with him, I think, moreover, that 
the number of those who have read Dr. M‘Caul’s works with any de- 
gree of care and thought will be exceedingly small, and not worthy 
of much notice, who regard him as a proper subject for terms of scorn- 
ful contempt. Mr. Williams, formerly chaplain to Bishop Alexander, 
is quoted with commendation in the same review, where he speaks of 
“the exploded literal . . . . interpretation of the prophecies relating to 
the privileges and glories of the Israel of God.” It seems to me in no 
small degree rash and presumptuous to speak of a mode of interpreta- 
tion as exploded, which was unquestionably adopted by all strictly 
orthodox divines, and by the church generally, till towards the middle 
_of the third century ; which some of the chief of those divines state 
that they received from those who were the immediate disciples of the 
apostles ; which, when Origen and others had introduced that ‘ licen- 
tious and deluding art which changeth the meaning of words and 
maketh of anything what it listeth,” was still adhered to by vast num- 
bers, as St. Jerome himself acknowledges ; which, in our own church, 
has been maintained by such divines as Mede, Leslie, and Horsley, 
and (at least in respect to the principal subject of which Mr, Williams 
is speaking) by the great and venerable Bishop Butler: and which in 
our times has amongst its advocates men of such profound learning 
and accurate judgment as Mr. Maitland, Dr. ‘Todd, and Mr, Gres- 

well. 
While reading the able letter of Dr. Pusey at the close of the same 
review, in which he exposes the pernicious character of certain ration- 
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alistic notions, which, however, Archdeacon Hare appears to prove 
that he is incorrect in ascribing to Chevalier Bunsen, it appeared to me 
that his arguments apply with equal force against those who would turn 
the unfulfilled prophecies into figure and allegory. Dr. Pusey states 
that Bunsen “ looks upon the ages of the patriarchs as being periods 
and phases of civilization, not literal years :” that “ his statements 
amount to disbelief in plain facts of scripture history ;” that he “ vir- 
tually allegorizes their history’ and “ tampers with dates :” and after- 
wards observes that “such have no idea of the objective way in which 
the Christian church has ever looked upon holy scripture, and believes 
every thing because ‘it is written.’”” Now all prophecy which we can 
prove to have been hitherto fulfilled, has been fulfilled to the letter, 
and so has been correctly defined to have been “ history foretold be- 
fore the facts took place.” Many of the historical facts recorded in 
scripture, which are closely connected with the most important doc- 
trines of our faith, were once the subjects of prophecy: and while 
they were so, ought to have been expected as in due time to be literally 
accomplished ; and eventually they were so fulfilled. ‘The reviewer 
very truly tells us that it is “ dangerous’ and “ blasphemous’’ to turn 
these facts into allegory, for such wild and visionary speculations 
would unsettle the main grounds upon which our faith depends. On 
what conceivable grounds then are we to be required to expect facts 
foretold as yet future, to which our hopes look forward, to be accom- 
plished in such a method as it is most correctly said to be dangerous 
and blasphemous to apply to the history of the past? Why are these 
to be the only parts of Scripture which are to be regarded as 
“wild” and “extravagant” if we “look upon in an objective way and 
believe because ‘it is written ?’’’ Why exclusively in this single in- 
stance is the rule of Tertullian, justly regarded by every churchman 
as irrefragable in respect to all points of catholic doctrine, (“id esse 
verum quodcunque primum; id esse adulterum, quodcunque pos- 
terius ;’’*) to be set aside as of no moment, and the interpretation of 
the church of the earliest and purest ages to be summarily rejected, 
and that too in respect to what its great divines deliver, not as their 
own private opinions, but as truths which they had received from the 
mouths of the apostles themselves, or from those who had had the ad- 
vantage of their personal instructions? At all events, against those 
who, in this as in all other respects, hold with the primitive church, 
scornful epithets and rash assertions will not pass for arguments with 
thinking and unprejudiced men. Divines there have been, and are 
now, of extensive learning and serious mind, who, though apparently 
not fully convinced of the correctness of the views now under discus- 
sion, have yet, after an examination of the grounds on which they 
rest, felt it necessary to speak of them in terms more respectful, and 


* Adversus Praxean. cap. ii. See also Adversus Marcionem, lib. i. cap. i. “In 
tantum enim Aeresis deputabitur, quod postea inducitur; in quantum veritas habe- 
bitur, quod retro et a primordio traditum est.” And again, Adv. Mare. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
“Si constat id verius quod prius, id prius quod et ab initio, ab initio quod ab apos- 
tolis: pariter utique constabit, id esse ab apostolis traditum, quod apud ecclesias 
apostolorum fuerit sacrosanctum.” 
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which, I think, every competent judge will regard as more becomin 
than “ wild,” extravagant,’ and “ exploded.” Of these I will adduce 
the testimony of two, one, at all events, and probably both, of whom 
the reviewer will be inclined to regard with deference. 

Dr. Grabe, in a note on the celebrated passage of Papias, quoted by 
Irengeus, though unable to satisfy himself that what Papias there states 
was spoken by the Lord, yet says, “ Rem ipsam quod attinet, omnes 
quidem primevi Christiani orthodoxi secundum dicta apostolorum et 
promissa Prophetarum novum calum et novam terram expectarunt, in 
secundo Messie adventu isti restituendam felicitati, qua ante lapsum 
Adami florebat. Atque hane felicitatem plurimi non in spiritualibus 
solum bonis sed et temporalibus posuerunt, persuasi tunc solum terre 
a maledictione ob peccatum Adami ei inflicta liberum fore, ac abun- 
dantiam omnis boni sine humano labore prolaturum. . . .. . Atque 
hanc opinionem de fertilitate terree et mutatione totius nature, procul- 
dubio Papias quoque et isti seniores foverunt, qui citata ab Ireneo 
verba tanquam a Servatore prolata posteris tradidere. Quicquid vero 
de re ipsa statuatur, de qua judicium pits doctisque Theologis relinquo, 
modus certe eam proponendia charactere dictorum Christi que lV. 
Evangeliste consignaruut, adeo diversus est, ut vix mihi persuadere 
queam altera illa ex ore Servatoris nostri promanesse.”’ (Grabii 
Spicileg. SS. Patrum, &c., vol. ii. pp. 230-1.) 

In the translation of Tertullian published in the Oxford “ Library 
of the Fathers,” is a long, learned, and very carefully written note on 
the subject of the millennium (pp. 120—130,) which a remark in the 
preface (p. xviii.,) as well as the style, proves to have proceeded from 
the pen of Dr. Pusey. He thinks that, at all events, the basis of 
what Papias relates to have been spoken by our Lord, may have been 
from Him. He effectually vindicates the doctrine of the primitive 
fathers from the charge of being gross and carnal: shows that it was 
held by the great majority in the three first centuries: speaking of 
Melito Bishop of Sardis, a.p. 170, as one who maintained it, remarks, 

that “the meaning of St. John may well be thought to have been 
yet preserved there within seventy years of his deceuse :” observes, 
that what Origen condemned was “ a manifest misconception of the 
- doctrine, if he means to speak of that held in the church,” and that 
“there is every probability that the same was the case with Diony- 
sius:” “nor need S. Dionysius, S. Augustine, and S. Jerome,” as 
Dr. Pusey adds, “ be necessarily supposed to object to the doctrine as 
set forth by St. Irenseus.” He quotes from one of St. Augustine’s 
sermons the following passage :—“ That eighth day (John, xx. 26) 
signifies the new life at the end of the world: the seventh, the rest of 
the saints, which shall be on the earth. For the Lord will reign on 
the earth with his saints, as the Scriptures say, and will have a church 
here where no evil shall enter.’” He adds: “In later times the doc- 
trine of purgatory took the place of this as well as of that of the inter- 
mediate state; the characteristic of both these doctrines being the 
inculcation of the gradual preparation of the soul (in St. Irengeus’ 
words) to ‘receive God.” For this the Church of Rome has substi- 
tuted the fierce purifying fire of purgatory, so that these have no place 
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in her system: and the doctrine of the millennium also is by her 
writers generally treated as contrary to sound faith.” The Doctor 
does not, however, give his opinion decidedly either way: yet, while 
expressing his belief that the prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel ** have 
received a large fulfilment in the church and its gifts, its privileges, 
holiness, and peace,” he adds, “ one should not decide peremptorily that 
it may not please Him to give them a second literal fulfilment,” and thus, 
I should presume, will not approve of the language of those who dog- 
matically speak of the literal interpretation as * exploded ;” neither, I 
should imagine, will he regard it as right or reasonable that those who, 
advancing a little further than himself, conceive that there are suffi- 
cient grounds to induce them to believe with the plain letter of holy 
scripture and with the primitive church on this subject, should be con- 
temptuously stigmatized as “ wild” and “extravagant.” It would be 
greatly advantageous towards the promotion of sound theological 
knowledge, if all writers would endeavour to investigate truth in the 
same calm, candid, temperate, careful, and judicious manner as is 
manifested by Dr. Pusey on the subject before us. 
With my best thanks for your having had the kindness to insert in 
the Magazine so many letters from me on a subject which I was de- 
sirous to bring before your readers, since it seems to me one of very 
deep interest and importance, in the hopes that further observations 
may be elicited from others better acquainted with it, and more com- 
petent to discuss it than myself, 


I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, M,N, D. 


“MR. ELLIOTT IN REPLY TO MR. ARNOLD. 


Sir,—-I have received a copy of Mr. Arnold’s third letter, and proceed 
to reply to it; though scarcely, I fear, in time for your next number. ! 

The subject is my exposition of the third Apocalyptic Seal ; « When 
he had opened the third seal, I beheld, and lo! a black horse, and he 
that sate on him had a pair of balances in his hand. And I heard a 
voice in the midst of the four living creatures saying, A cheenix of 
wheat for a denarius and three chcenixes of barley for a denarius ; and 
see that thou hurt not (or, as I translate it, thou wrong not in regard 
to) the oil and the wine.” Mr. Arnold, in the first page of his letter, 
states very fairly the substance of my explanation. ‘The symboliza- 
tion designated, as I conceive, that aggravated fiscal oppression by 
provincial governors in the Roman empire, which dated, according to 


' Allow me here to notice and correct two or three mistakes in my last Letter as 
printed in your Magazine. P. 299, note 15, for Conardus read Commodis, P. 302, 
note 27, should have read thus after empire; the next prophetic clause, “he 
went forth conquering,” in Trajan and his victories; the next, “and that he should 
conquer,” in the subsequent triumphs of Adrian, and yet more of Aurelius Anto- 
ninus.—Ib., note 29, dele cat.—P. 307, line 11, read, under the first and second 
Severus.—P. 309, |. 35, for, was the act of one of the parties concerned, read, was 
the act of a party not concerned.—Ib., 1, 41, dele lite, + Sat beet 
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Gibbon, from Caracalla’s famous edict, some twenty years after the 


first outbreak of the civil wars and bloodshed supposed by me to be ~ 
symbolized in the second seal :—governors who were cautioned by the 
voice of equity and of the law (a voice recognised both by Christians 
and heathens, as proceeding from God's throne,) to do no wrong in 
their administration, and especially to have respect to the equitable 
market price of corn, wine and oil, in dealing with them as articles of 
taxation or otherwise ; and who, moreover, in profession of thus equit- 
ably carrying on their administration, were wont to strike coins with 
the device of a balance: but who in practice too generally violated 
both the law’s cautionary charges, and their own professions of equity ; 
and thus so oppressed the people, as “to darken the Roman world” (I 
use Gibbon’s language, ) “‘ with a deadly shade.” 

And against this Mr. Arnold, Ist, disputes the value of eight cotyle 
attached by me to the chanix; a value necessary, he says, in order to 
the price named being an equitable price: 2ndly, objects to my trans- 
lation of the text’s concluding clause, “‘ Wrong not in regard to the wine 
and the oil,” as incorrect, indeed impossible. 

Ist, The Chenix. 

The authority given by me for a cheenix of eight cotylee, or four 
sextarii, is the statement to that effect, of the writer of the Latin poem 
on weights and measures, often called Rhemnius Fannius; supported 
in my second edition, at Mr. Arnold’s own suggestion,? by the writer 
of one and another of the so called Fragments of Galen. 

As to the former, nothing can be more explicit than the author's 
statement :* nor does Mr. Arnold attempt, either in his original pam- 
phlet of remarks, or in his letter in the British Magazine, to controvert 
the correctness of my quotation or the distinctness of the testimony. 
But in his pamphlet he speaks of it as “ against the authority of Boch 
and Arnold, of the two most recent Latin lexicographers, Freunds, 
Georges, and also of the two most recent Greek lexicons, that of Scott 
and Liddell in England, and that of Pape in Germany.” And in his 


_ late Letter he objects the uncertainty about the author of the poem on 


weights and measures, and time when he lived. ‘Could Mr. Elliott 
tell who he was, or when he lived ? Or whether he was Rhemnius 
Fannius, or vice versa, as his name stands in Mr. Elliott’s Reply, 
Fannius Rhemnius ?* In support of which objection he quotes Mr. 
Hussey, saying, “ If it were certain that this Rhemnius Fannius was 
Remmius Palemon, the great grammarian in the time of Tiberius and 
Claudius, so as some have thought, his authority might perhaps claim 
the preference ; but this is very doubtful.” : 

I thank Mr, Arnold for having called my more particular attention 
to this point. I had, on occasion of quoting from the poem in the 


* See my note 42 infra. 

At cotylas recipit geminas sextarius unus ; 
Qui quater a Graio fit nomine cheeniz : 
Adde duos yovg fit, vulgo qui est congius idem. 

‘ Mr. Arnold notes three times the trifle of my having called the supposed author 
of the poem Fannius Rhemnius, not Rhemnius Fannius. I have herein only followed © 
the licence of others. Professor Wurm, in his Treatise on Weights and Measures, 
p- 42, does the same. 
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Horee, spoken of the author as a grammarian (not of the time of 
Tiberius Claudius,—internal evidence seemed to forbid such a view,® 
but) of the times of Diocletian and Constantine. Herein I followed 
Vossius and others. But after reading Wernsdorf's preliminary 
Treatise, in the fifth volume of his Poetee Latini Minores, and also both 
the poem itself, De Ponderibus et Mensuris, and that of the Periegesis, 
generally attributed to the same author, I cannot but conclude with 
Wernsdorf, that the ascription of these poems to a grammarian of the 
name Rhemnius -Fannius has been a mistake, and that the real 
_ author, or compiler, (the distinction should be noted,) was most pro- 
bably named Priscian ; and most probably also the imarian of 
that name who was grammatical professor, and gave lectures in that 
character in the imperial palace of Constantinople, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Justinian. I subjoin a brief sketch of the evidence.® 
Thus we have an author, or compiler, of two centuries later than I~ 
originally supposed the author to be. But to the learning of the gram- 
marian that I now speak of, there is borne strong testimony, alike 
ancient and modern.’ His pocin, to use Wernsdorf’s words respecting 
. the Periegesis, seems marked by a grammarian’s accuracy.’ Its pro- 
fession is to give the measures of the ancient classics, Greek and > 
Roman, very much with a view to the understanding of what had 
been written in their medical books ;° an object rendering accuracy 
doubly essential. One of the most learned western writers of the next 
century, I mean Isidore of Seville, took it very much as the basis of 
his own chapter on ancient weights and measures ;!° and by various 
learned modern writers also on the same subject it has been subse- 
quently freely referred to as a book of authority. 1 may instance espe- 
cially, besides the French Academician, cited in the Hore, Professor 


‘ I mean from the poem, speaking of the ancients, “ veteres,” as those whose works 
the poet proposed to illustrate. 

6 J¢ seems that in most of the ancient MSS., the Poem on Weights and Measures 
is ascribed to Priscian, and appended to Priscian’s Poem on the Periegesis, But in 
one Codex the author is called Remus Favinus ; who (as no such ancient writer was 
known) was by certain early modern critics changed into Rhemnius Fannins Pale- 
mon, a marian of the times of Tiberius and Claudius; while others identified 
him with Flavius Grammaticus, mentioned by Jerom, of the times of Diocletian and 
Constantine. In another Codex, oo poe is headed, “ Prisciani Liber de Pon- 
deribus et Mensuris, ex opere Rufini vel Faviani ;” Rufinus and Favianus being pro- 
bably earlier authors, from whom the transcriber of the MSS. snpnease Priscian to 
have compiled his poem. And hence, Wernsdorf thinks, came the Remus Favinus 
of the other MSS., by mistakes of transcription. 

I may add, that contradictory internal evidence of date seems to appear in the 

iegesis: the mention of the Parthians as ever stirring up war indicating a date 
before the overthrow of the Parthian dynasty, or middle of the third century, while 
the mention of Byzantium as the Christian capital of the world, and other indi- — 
cations elsewhere, point to a date as late, at least, as the fourth century. This arises ° hls Hit Be 
from its being a Latin translation of a poem by Dionysius, an earlier author, with ¥ } 
additions and alterations by the translator. 
_7 So Eutyches, Priscian’s pupil, quoted by Wernsdorf, p. 224, and Wernsdorf 
himself. Ibid. 
Ibid, 221. 


® Pondera Peoniis veterum memorata libellis 
Nosse juvat. 


” Orig. xvi, 24, 
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Wurm of Stutgard.""' On one point, indeed, the learned professor — 
corrects the author of the poem, as having fallen into a inaccu- 
racy :!* but on various other points he both recognises his accuracy, and 
sometimes confirms it."* More particularly the choenix in question, 
as defined in the poem, is not disputed, but admitted by the German 
professor ;'4 like as by the French Academician before him, and the 
Italian lexicographer Facciolati, in his Latin Lexicon. I may add 
that Isidore of Seville, too, adopts and repeats the statement about the 
cheenix, in almost the precise words of the poem.'® | . 

So much on the authority of the writer generally called Rhemnius 
Fannius. And then we have the corroborative testimony of what is 
denominated the Fragment of Galgn, a fragment appended to the best 
editions of Galen, and headed as T'a\nvov tov copwrarov wept Merpwy 
cat ZraOpwy dedaccadea ; but in which the Tables it consists of are evi- 
dently by different authors, Galen himself probably inclusive.'® Now 
while in other of these Tables we find thesmaller and more usual value 
of four cotyle ascribed to the choenix,!’ in two it is made equivalent 
to eight cotyle, or four sextarii.'* 

What right or reason then, let me ask, have we to set aside this 
cheenix? Supposing that, in order to its reception, there were requi- 
site the disavowal of each other measure called cheenix among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and especially of that well known smaller 
one of three or four cotyle spoken of by Herodotus and Thucydides, 
then indeed Mr. Arnold would have a case against me. But no such 
disavowal is necessary, (though Mr. Arnold seems sometimes almost to 
speak as if it were,) or was ever thought of by me. Indeed, I have 
made specific mention of the Attic chcenix and others, in my discus- 
sion. of the subject in the Hore. | 

As to the modern authorities, that Mr. Arnold has enumerated as 
opposed to my value of the choenix, he must excuse my excepting 
against the accuracy of the statement in which he asserts that opposi- 
tion. I do not think it is quite correct to say that the authority of 

_ certain persons is against an opinion, unless that opinion has been 


" In his treatise, De Ponderum Nummorum et Mensurarum Rationibus apud 
Romanos et Greeos. St : 1820. 


- 4 Viz., on confounding the Roman libra and Attic mina, So, too, Bockh on the 
Weights and Measures of the Ancients, p. 117. 
_ ™ See the references in the Index on the word Fannius Rhemnius. 

* “ Ergo et Fannius, uti Fragm. Galeni, c. 8, quatuor Eeorwy facit chenicem. Ex 
repugnantibus his auctorum locis tantiim intelligitur in Greecie civitatibus aliis alias 
fuisse yormxac ; quod confirmatur Theophrasti loco Hist. Plant. 8.” P. 133. 

's “ Sextarius duarum librarum est: qui bis assumptus bilibris nominatur; assump- 
tus quater fit Graco nomine cheenix.” Isidore, De Orig. xiv. 25. F 

‘* Perhaps the five earlier Tables may be Galen’s, as of themselves forming a 
complete set. In the others, there is a repetition of the same subjects. Among which 
one (ch, 10) is specified as Cleopatra’s, another as by Dioscorides. 

So ch. 5: ‘O podiog 6 cat 6 Iraduwog exer de youn’ 
Eeorag 8. And so also in one or two other places. 

Ch, 8. ‘O youg Acrpag dexa 
‘O exee Aerpac 
‘O eorne exet 


In ch. 9 there are noticed both the larger and the less chenix. ‘O de youd 
rorudag i, be, y’. 
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noted. by them, and controverted. Now, in such of the writers 
Mr. Arnold’s list as I have had an opportunity of referring to—namely, 
Boekh, in his Treatise on Weights and Measures, and Pape, and Scott, 
and Liddell, in their Lexicons, the value of the choenix in question is 
not mentioned, and consequently not controverted.'!? I may probably 
infer from Mr. Arnold's silence on the point, that there is similarly no 
discussion and disproval of Priscian’s value of the chcenix by Freund, 
Georges, and Dr. Arnold; but only an omission of it in their several 
notices of the measure. And as to Mr. Hussey, the seventh and last 
_ of my critic’s septenary, the brief quotation given from him in Mr. 
Arnold’s own letter in the last British Magazine, suffices to show that 
his chief objection to it is as an ancient Greek, not as a Roman mea- 
sure, used in the times of the emperors, : 

But why attach this larger, and, as I admit, less usual value of the 
cheenix, to the one mentioned in the apocalyptic verse? Mr. Arnold 
states my two reasons, The one was that the general subject of the 
third seal might be presumed, as I judged, from the analogy of its 
symbol with those of two seals preceding, to be a Roman subject, and 
. consequently, the choenix one recognised at Rome; a ares, sre 

strengthened by the specification of price in terms of the Roman coin 
denarius, not of its Greek equivalent, the drachma. My other, and 
(as I fiave added) my chief reason,?° was the impossibility of con- 
sistently explaining the whole symbol as a figuration of famine; so as 
the lesser and more usual value of the choenix seemed to me, (the 
reader will presently see why I use the past not present tense,) and 
_ has always hitherto been considered, to require. As to the former, if 
it be admitted as proved by me that the subjects of the two preceding 
seals were Roman, my inference as to a Roman reference, in the third 
seal, must of course be also admitted to be reasonable. But the ad~ 
mission is one that Mr. Arnold would demur to. I, therefore, waive 
for the present that argument; (indeed, I see that the smaller or Attic 
cheenix was also used at Rome under the Emperors.)?! As also the 


'® In an introductory chapter, p. 7, Bockh indeed speaks of Priscian’s two works 
(viz., that in prose and that in verse) having many mistakes on the subject of Greek 
measures ; but I do not observe any notice and contradiction of Priscian’s value of the 
chenix: he only, at pp. 201, et seq., passes it over, while discussing the Attic chenix. 

* “Secondly, and chiefly,” &c. Reply, p. 20. Mr. Arnold should have noted. 
that this was my chief reason. 

* Galen, whose works were soon known over the Roman Empire, and who himself 
sojourned, and practised, and made observations on measures, at Rome, in the second 
century. (So in his lib. vi., Eyw your ev ry ‘Pwpn, THY Tou eXatov Kadovperny 
eornoa Tore, Bovopevoc brocoy exer oraOpoy Tov Bapoug, &c.) Galen, in the 
wat of his work, makes use only of the Attic cheenix. Masert 

his, together with my evidence for the authenticity of Priscian’s cheonix, will 
answer the first part of Mr. Arnold’s question, (British Magazine, p. 302,) “ Can Mr. 
Elliott prove the common use of any chenix as a Roman measufe, not to say of 
two at least?” The remainder of his question, “ of which Fannius’s was the most in 
use,” I cannot answer. In quoting and reasoning from the Memoire of the Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions, I fell very unintentionally into the inaccuracy of construing 
“dont Fannius a parlé comme d’une mesure naturalisce 4 Rome,” as if it was the 
one cheenix measure distinctively naturalized at Rome; whereas, in now reverting 
to the Memoire, I see (tom. viii. p. 400,) that the learned Academician speaks gene- 
rally of the Greek measures as commonly used at Rome ; the Attic cheenix, we infer 
from Galen, among them. As I gave the quotation, the reader had himself the’ 


opportunity of making the necessary correction. 
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connected argument from the denarius; which, though looking the. 
same way, is yet, I quite allow, indecisive. But as to my second 
reason, I must beg to press it on the reader’s careful attention, es 

cially as having understated, and done by no means full justice to it, 
in the Hore, for I think I can show, even to Mr, Arnold’s own con- 
viction, that all idea of construing the symbol as one designative of 


famine must be abandoned as impossible, and out of the question. 


There are three things which combine to prove this. The first, which 
I strangely overlooked before, is the price of barley named, “ three 
chanixes of barley for a denarius.” For, taking the choenix at the 
smaller value of three or four cotyle, which (as Mr. Arnold observes) 
was the measure of a man’s daily allowance of wheat, and the 
denarius (as Mr. Arnold also observes) as the labourer’s daily wages 
in Christ’s time, and probably also in St. John’s, when in Patmos, the 
eee named would indicate a man’s getting a sufficiency of barley 
d for his own three days’ consumption by a single day’s labour, or 
enough for one day’s consumption by himself, a wife, and two chil- 
dren. Is it possible that this could be a famine, or even scarcit 
price? Concurrent with which indication of what the seal did not 
mean, are those two notices respecting the rider, who (let it be well 
remembered) must on the famine hypothesis be regarded as the agent 
causing the famine,—viz., the one the charge, “See that thou injure 
not the oil and the wine;” the other, the symbol of his holding a 
balance in his hand. Says Mr. Arnold, indeed, respecting the former 
in his letter, “ But no such charge ts given him ;”—viz., as that not 
to injure, or do wrong. And then he professes to set aside my argu- 
ment on this head by contesting the propriety of that translation of 
the clause which I prefer, “ Do not wrung in regard to the oil and 
wine,” But my argument here, as Mr. Arnold should have observed, 
is altogether independent of that particular translation, and so stated 
both in the Horse and in my pamphlet of reply to his remarks.” I 
take Mr. Arnold’s own version, and ask, Does it consist with the idea 
of a symbolization of famine, that the agent causing it should receive 
solemn charge, “ Injure not the oil and the wine”? ‘To which add the 
further indication of the rider’s having a balance in hand. For as to 
Mr. Arnold’s attempt to obviate the force of my argument from this 
symbol by the quotation of those predictions of famine in Leviticus 
and Ezekiel, in which bread is spoken of as being eaten by weight, and 
water drunk by measure, how is it that he overlooked this decisive 
point of distinction, that there the sufferers under famine are spoken 
of ; here, (on the hypothesis of famine being the subject of the seal) 
the agent, the ruthless agent, causing the famine. In these prophecies, . 


2 In the Hora, p. 153, (second edition,) “ the cautionary admonition not to injure 
or be unjust:” in my Reply, p. 20, “ the charge given him not to injure or do wrong.” 
Mr. Arnold, at p. 312 of his Letter, quotes this correctly ; but at p. 313, when about 
to reason on it, changes the injure into to do injury, though still as a quotation: 
“ As to ‘the charge given him to do no injury or wrong.’” In which form of expression 
my intended use of injure as an active verb, governing the eAaoy and ovor, does 


‘bot appear. Mr. Arnold did this, no doubt, inadvertently. ' 


23 3, e., as Calmet explains it, the parents who, instead of giving their children as 
much as they want of bread, dole out the pittance by weight ; as also to themselves, 
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it is the adjuncts of the picture that alone connect the weighing and 
measuring with a state of famine. Of itself, the weighing and measur- 
ing is as little distinctive of famine as of plenty.2* As a symbol, the 
balance was never, I believe, used except to signify equity.® 
But I must now beg to make an important addition to my origi 
statement in the Hore about the chcenix. Mr. Arnold speaks of the 
larger choenix of eight cotyle as essential to my idea of the price named 
to the rider in the apocalyptic symbol being an equitable price; and 
correctly observes, that 1 myself so stated the case. As I have been 
reading, however, on the subjects of my present letter, I have had 
my attention drawn to a very important fact quite overlooked by me 
before; and which throws a new light on the subject, strikingly cor- 
roborative, if I mistake not, of my general explanation of the third 
seal. In my original researches into the meaning of the seal, it was 
the primary and strong impression on my mind (an impression com- 
municated at the time to some of my friends) that the price named in 
the Apocalyptic verse, designated the price current at the era that the 
vision referred to; and with that impression I sought to ascertain the 
average price of wheat and barley under Alexander Severus, to whose 
reign, as | thought, so many clear indications showed that the seal 
related; and whether there was not some choenix then in common 
use, such that the fair price of its measure of wheat was at that time 
about a denarius. ‘This was, of course, the simplest and most natural 
view of the point in question. But I failed of ascertaining what I 
sought. It was only pretty evident to me, as to price, that the aver- 
age price of corn was at or near its maximum towards the end of the 
first century, and through the first half or more of the second, (a 
price, as I have stated in the Hore, of sixty or sixty-five shillings a 
. goariets) and that it declined afterwards through the next century and 
half to the average price of thirty-two shillings, under Constantine and 
his immediate successors ; also as to the chenix, that there was only 
the smaller, the medium, and the larger measure so called, of four, 
six, and eight cotylee for me to choose between. And as the price 
of a denarius of 73 for even the largest cheenix of wheat, with 
reference to Alexander Severus’ times, was evidently excessive, 
I felt myself obliged, in order to any consistent explanation of the seal, 
to suppose that the standard by which the equitableness or non-equit- 
ableness of the Apocalyptic price should be estimated was the av 
ice in St, John’s own time: a supposition on which, mn t 
er cheenix to be the one intended, all was resolved consistently, so 
as detailed in the Hore. But there was one essential point over- 
looked at that time in my researches—namely, the contemporaneous 
value of the Roman denarius itse/f. Colonel Leake’s Stratonicean 
inscription (the same to which Mr. Arnold made reference in his 
“Remarks,”)* first suggested to me, what I ought before to have 


% So in Elisha’s prophecy of plenty, 2 Kings, vii. 1: “ ‘Thus saith the Lord, To- 
morrow, about this time, shall a measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two 
measures of barley for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria. And a nobleman said, If 
the Lord would make windows in heaven might this thing be?” 


™ Except, perhaps, (as stated in the Horm,) in ease of the goddess Moneta, 
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thought of, the adulteration of the silver coinaye in the decline of the 
Roman empire : for the prices of corn and other provisions authorized 
by Theodosius’ imperial decree in that inscription, in terms of the 
denarius, seemed, but for the adulteration spoken of, perfectly extra- 
vagant, But this had reference to the end of the fourth century. Of 
the measure of adulteration in the third century, I omitted to inform 
myself. Now, however, in Professor Wurm’s book on the ancient 
weights and measures, I find the topic briefly but clearly explained, 
with reference tothis as w ell as other eras in the Roman history. It 
seems that under the republic, and the earlier emperors, the purity of. 
the silver of the denarius was nearly perfect ; and that it was but little 
diminished until the accession of the first Severus: but that then at 
length, and under him its purity was reduced one-half: and that under 
Alexander Severus the denarii struck were of the usual size, but with 
only one-third of pure silver in them; and under Gallienus, some 
twenty or thirty years later, from one-third to one-fifth.” Hence it 
appears that the price named in the apocalyptic prefiguration was, as 
near a8 we can ascertain, the actual average price of wheat in the reign 
of Alexander Severus,* and just what an imperial decree of the time 
would have prescribed to the provincial governors, supposing the 
smaller and more usual chenix to be the measure priced; while his 
immense procurations of wheat for the army and capital, necessarily 
enhancing its price as compared with that of barley, would quite 
account for a very disproportionately low price of barley, even as dis- 
proportionately low a price, I think, as that named in the Apocalypse. 
But there remains for consideration, 2ndly, Mr. Arnold's criticism 
on my translation of the clause, cat ro Kat roy owwor pn adexnone, 
as, “wrong not in regard to the oil and the wine.” 


27 P, 30. As the subject is so important in its bearing on the question of the 
correctness of my view of the Seals, it will be well to give the extract. “ Ex accu- 
ratiori examini subjectis compluribus denariis Darcet invenit florente republicé eorum 
argenti puritatem adscendisse ad 0°993, (positaé integritate absoluté = 1,) donec 
paulatim ad 0965 deprimeretur. In Awugusti quodam denario Bouterone reperit 
argeati puritatem = 0°9826. Sub primis imperatoribus imminuta parumper 
puritas sic satis sibi constitit ad Severum usque. Posteriores enim imperatores 
monetam mirum in modum corrumpere ansi, quo lucraretur wrarium: unde puritas 
denariorum Septimio Severo imperante recidit ad 0°494, sive ad 44. Caracalla novum 
monete genus excudit, modulo majori, argento deteriori; quanquam cum successori- 
bus nummos quoque ex veteri instituto ferire perrexit. Sub Alerandro Severo 
nummi quidem pondere antiquis pares ; sed nonnisi tertiam iis argenti partem inesse 
expertus est Savotus. Nummorum Gallieni puritatem Letronne ait fuisse 0°339, 
sive circiter 4; Brimard adeo = 0200, sive A Claudio Gothico usque ad Dio- 
cletianum Rome exulat argentum, ut nonnisi rarissimi sint nummi argentei, iique 
valde impuri. Cum Diocletiano redit moneta argentea.” 

* This is easily seen. In Pliny’s time the average price of wheat was about 64s. 
a quarter; 2s. a modius, or 3d. for the Attic chenix of four cotyle. Under 
Constantine the price was 32s. a quarter, or 14d. a chenix. Under Alexander 
Severus, if we suppose half the reduction of value the price, it would be then 24d., 
and a denarius of one-third the silver of the old denarius of 74d. would be 2}d. 

2% Wheat only was eaten by the soldiers; hordeo pasct being a punishment. So, 
too, chiefly the Roman populace. The extent of the procurations of wheat required 
on this account is illustrated by what Aurelius Victor says of Augustus; that he 
imported from Egypt to Rome “ducenties centena millia modiim ;” which, Josephus 


begs Poay sufficed to feed the Roman populace only for four months, So Wurm, 
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. And this will not long detain us. Said Mr. Arnold in his P t, 
« The words cannot bear the meaning Mr. Elliott ascribes to them. 
The accusative must be the accusative of the object injured. There 
is no doubt whatever that the words must be translated, See thou hurt 
not the oil and the wine.’’"® Says Mr. Arnold in his Leiter, with ree 
ference to my two opposed examples, Eyov de marpog Aeym, and 
Tyr ayopay knoviarw per, pn pndeva, “ The. peculiarity 
here is in the nouns Aeyn, used for the conjugal relation,” and ayopa, for 
the dealers, their dealings, or the place where they exposed their wares :”” 
perhaps, too, for the res venales, the wares themselves ; as Zeunius (quite 


-warrantably in Mr. Arnold’s judgment) translates He adds, 


in a note, “ For of course when once adiwey was used improperly or 
figuratively, with things for its object instead of persons, it must be 
construed with reference to the nature of the thing, or the particular 
action which, as exerted on that object, manifested, and in that in- 
stance constituted, the injustice of the agent.” And so, he says, ad«ew 
may very well be translated in the second example éo interfere with 


unjustly ; or, as Zeunius, vi eripere, to take by violence from the owners.. 


Against all which later criticism, as applied to cases were admey is 
transitive, I have no objection whatever to make, But does the later 
criticism quite consist with the earlier; the Letter with the Pamphlet ? 
Does not Mr. Arnold now allow a licence in translating the verb, with re- 
ference to the sense of the noun connected with it, which the law so broadly 
laid down in the Remarks (“ it must be, Hurt not the oil and the wine’’ 
did notallow ? And before so positively fixing on the Hurt not, should 
not Mr. Arnold, besides other points, have considered and answered 
the question put in my Reply 73? In what way was an agent or agency 
causing famine likely to a not vines and olive-trees, or their frut 
before the gathering, but the wine and oil in store made from it; which, 
as I observed, the Greek words signify? Which consideration of 
itself seeming almost to set the translation Hurt not aside, Mr. Arnold's 
version of the verb, as with reference to ayopa, interfere not with un= 
justly, take not by violence from the owners, might, I think, have been 
here too deemed applicable by him, and would pretty well suit my 
view of the clause. Indeed, if, on the supposition of ayopa meaning 
merchandise for sale, the last-mentioned translation be deemed by Mr, 
Arnold perfectly justifiable, I cannot see on what ground he can assert 
its inapplicability in the case of nouns signifying wine and oil; which 
things, wine and oil, were themselves chief articles of merchandise. 
So much in case of being obliged to construe adi«ew as a transitive 
verb, But why this necessity, which, as Iam surprised to see, Mr. 
Arnold seems both in his Remarks, and yet more clearly in his Letter, 
quite to take for granted ?%* He well knows that the verb is. perpe- 
tually taken neutrally and intransitively. Why not then here? Forhe 
knows, also, that it is a not unfrequent construction in Greek for accu- 


* Remarks, p.8. The italics are Mr. Arnold’s, 

" British Magazine, pp. 313, 314, 7 

Reply, p. 23. 

** “T cannot change my belief that a transitive verb is followed by an accusative. 
of the suffering object.”—British Magazine, p. 314. 
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satives to begin a sentence, of those nouns which designate the object 
with reference to which the action, or occurrence, stated in the re. 
mainder of the clause or sentence takes place.*4 Tpryac yepwr per eori, 
Tag de dpevac veaZer. In examples of this kind, we have simply to 
understand the preposition cara before the accusative of the noun, 
And why not do the same in the clause before us? Till Mr. Arnold 
shall have shown reason against this, it is obvious that he has not ad- 
vanced a step towards disproving the propriety of my translation ; 
which, ind is not mine originally, hut Mede’s, as I have intimated 
in the Hore. And I believe that it is the simplest and best principle 
on which to explain multitudes of other cases of accusatives ther 
adie. 

Having discussed the only two points of objection against my third 
seal made in Mr. Arnold's letter, | must say a word or two cr shall 
be very brief) on certain observations intermixed with them, of rather 
@ personal nature; and which might, I think, have been better 
omitted. “ What a passage have we here,” exclaims Mr. Arnold, 
with reference to an observation in my Reply, cited in his Letter.% 
** Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, a dictionary compiler! Béckh a dictionary 
compiler! and the notion of their possessing authority on such ques- 
tions, ridiculed by causing the word to be printed in italics!” To which 
my simple answer is, that I did not either so write or so think of 
Bockh or Dr. Arnold. My remark referred only to those whom Mr, 
Arnold had himself spoken of as writers of lexicons. As to that ad- 
mirable man Dr. Arnold, what my feelings are respecting him appears 
clearly enough from the manner in which I have spoken of him in 
the Hore, both where agreeing with his sentiments, and where con- 
troverting them.” Again, as to the “ ridicule’ and “ scorn” that. Mr. 
Arnold supposes me to have cast on Messrs. Scott, and Liddell, and 
. Freund, I can also assure him that he has here too similarly misappre- 
hended me. I entertain a sincere respect for their learning. In the 
appellation “ dictionary compilers,” which Mr. Arnold quotes as applied 
by me to them, I no more intended scorn than Mr. Arnold himself, 
in applying the same expression to the ‘‘ compilers of the Dictionary of 
Antiquity.”88 All I meant, as indeed J explained my meaning,® was, 
that in cases where good ancient authority is adduced in favour of a 


* So Matthie in his Grammar. “ The leading object of a sentence is sometimes 
put at the beginning of it in the accusative, unconnected with the rest. It may be 
rendered in English as to,’ He gives the example: Myrepa 0”, e of Oupog epop- 
para Ay iTw peyapor. 

*S So in most of the cases of neuter pronouns and adjectives, which Mr. Arnold 
speaks of as exceptions from his rule, ( arks, p. 8,) without, however, stating his 
constraction of them. In clauses like dea ndiucnvev we might perhaps supply aduy- 
agp But it seems more simple to understand cara, and in many cases is necessary. 

in the Pheonisse, Adie: ta rwy Gewy, must be, I conceive, He is impious, cara 
Ta rwy Gewy, in regard of the things that concern the “nee 

* British Magazine, p. 311. I beg the reader to refer to the citation. : 

* See, ¢. g-, my vol. iv. p. 61, note 1, and pp. 559, 563, note 2. It is on his Prophetic 
Theory, which Mr. Arnold approves, that te at distinct issue with him; yet not 
so as to interfere with my sentiments of admiration and veneration for his 
character. 

* British Magazine, p. 312. % See the citation. 
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certain meaning attaching to a word, the fact of omission of that sense 
in a Dictionary, however valuable it might be, cannot properly be urged 
as an “ authority” against it. To which opinion I adhere. And then 
I spoke of Facciolati as “ the first of Latin lexicographers ;” whereas 
“| should have inquired what the character of Freund as a lexico- 
grapher, before proclaiming Facciolati’s superiority.”’ 1 admit the 
reasonableness of Mr. Arnold’s charge on this point. He must excuse 
my partiality for an old friend.° Then he twice speaks of my mis- 
stating him, when speaking of his admission of the value of eight 
cotyle attaching to one, and that the Roman choenix.*! I should be 
quite sorry to mis-state Mr. Arnold, but really he has herein part mis- 
stated me; and where Lerr, it will, I think, appear from the quotation 
of his words, subjoined, that the misunderstanding was a very natural 
one. Lastly, he speaks of my having used “ a great deal of angry 
language against your correspondent, F. R. B.’’ Lam not aware of 
any anger being expressed, There is, I admit, a little irony: but that 
is all. And I cannot but think that your readers will judge that there 


was some reason for it, when they read the passage which | feel it 
right, in self-defence, to give below,“ 


“ Mr. Arnold should not, however, have imputed my exaltation of Facciolati, 
. 811,) to the fact of “ his having supplied me with a chenix big enough for the 

ore ;” which is every way incorrect. I need hardl “ey I trust, that it precisely 
nothing to do with my praise of him; a praise in which I should have expected 
every scholar would have concurred, As to “the supplying me with the chenix,” 
he did not do it. “Did Mr. E. know a syllable about Rhemnius Fannius, till he 
found him with his chenix of the desired magnitude in Facciolati?” Certainly I did. 
Mr. Arnold should have observed that I refer in my Hore to the Memoir of the 
French Academicians as the source whence I drew my first knowledge of the 
chenix spoken of. It was quite subsequently that I made reference to Facciolati, 
whose quotation of the verses I have corrected from the Memoir, 

“| “ What he (Mr. Arnold) admits to be one value of the ancient chanix ;” an 
admission which I have nowhere made,” p. 311. Again: “He represents me as 
allowing this ‘to be more especially the Roman chenix.’” 

« “ Hussey makes it three cotyle; but Rhemnius Fannius, and a Fragment of 
Galen, (according to the Dictionary of Antiquities,) make it eight cotylm.” “The 
only cheenix which would not be dear at a denarius is that which makes it ith a 
modius instead of 4th. Mr. E. assumes that the larger cheenix is here intended, But 
is it possible to assume this as certain?” Remarks, pp. 8, 9. Does not Mr, Arnold 
here seem to admit the existence of the larger cheenix, state it at the value assigned 
by Rhemnius and the Fragment of Galen, and only contest its being the one intended 
in the Apocalyptic verse? 

As to my supposed representation of his “allowing it to be more especially the 
Roman chenix,” Mr, Arnold is mistaken, My expression is ; “ He contests not the 
fact that one of the ancient cheenixes (the same that was more especially the oman 
chenix) was of the capacity stated by me:” the words in parenthesis being, like 


many of Mr, Arnold’s own parentheses, a mere intervention of words of my own 
to define the chwnix. 


* British Magazine, p. 313, 

* The passage in the text is as follows: “ And thereupon Mr. F. R. B., ‘a constant 
reader’ of the British Magazine, peeps out through the broken clond of his initials ; 
and, after expressions of ‘ regret that so much ly ay ng grammatical, and 
critical, (i. e. as in Mr. Arnold's Pamphlet,) should be thrown away on so bad a 
cause as that of the Hore, satisfies himself with the thought that after all, when a 
commentator, with the demure look of a profound scholar, had offered a new trans- 
lation of the because the ordinary and correct reading would not suit his 
purpose, it might be desirable that a real scholar should enter the lists, and vindi- 
cate the insulted laws of grammar and common sense,’ I suspect Mr, Arnold will 
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At the same time, I am reminded, by Mr. Arnold's representation of 
the passage, of the danger of harshness of tone which they almost in- 
sensibly are subject to fall into who engage in controversy, There js 
a something harsh even to my own perceptions, and mach more, no 
doubt, to Mr. Arnold's, in some of the observations made in my last 
letter. The hurry in which I was obliged to conclude it, on the eve 
of starting for an Alpine journey, and consequent inability to give it 
a complete revisal, must plead my excuse. I trust that in the present 
letter there is nothing that can in any measure appear harsh or angry 
in my tone, even to Mr. Arnold himself; and shall try to guard against 
it also in any future letters. Indeed, I feel that I have reason to be 
very much obliged to Mr. Arnold’s consideration ; for his criticisms 
necessarily cause a more careful re-consideration of the subject, which 
cannot but result (whichever way) in the elucidation of truth. 

And so far as I am at all able to judge, (it is of course an ex parte 
judgment,) the result has been a confirmation, a strong confirmation, 
of my explanation of the Apocalyptic Seals. But I will not now enter 
on a review of the results of our controversy thus far; even though 
Mr. Arnold, by the tone of the last paragraph in his letter, seems almost 
as if he were summing up on his side, and preparing to take his fare- 
well of this part of our subject. For there are answers to certain 
questions connected with it, and certain developments of his own views 
on it, which I think I ought to wait for before any such summary of 
my own. For example, as regards the first Seal, there is the question, 
Wherefore require that the Apocalypse should in its prophetic pictures 
mix up the history of the Christian body with that of the Roman 
empire that they sojourned in; contrary alike to the demands of con- 
gruity of subject, the practice of our best historians of the Roman 
empire, and the precedent of Daniel? Again, supposing its subject 
to be Roman, why require the exclusion of the blessings of peace from 
those symbolized by the white of the horse in vision, simply because of 
its being said of the rider that he went forth conquering and to conquer: 
considering that the very triumphs at Rome with white horses were 


be somewhat surprised at the extent of Mr F.R. B.'s eulogy; and withal not very 
vain of it, as coming from a eulogist who evidently, indeed confessedly, knows 
nothing of the subject he writes about.’* 


And then I thus add in the note :— 


*“As ‘the had not the Hore Apocalyptice by him, he says, (p. 242,) that he 
knows not whether or not [ may have adopted a structure making the seals, tram- 
s, and vials contemporaneous. Now, if he had even looked at my Chart, he must 
ave seen this; and having seen it, must have had a strange defect of memory to 
forget it. At the same page he writes of me as arguing that the rider of the white 
horse meant good emperors, because the Roman people, under the emblem of the 
horse, were here represented as of the white colour, the eolour of innocence! [I need 
not say a total misrepresentation.] And again, that I adopt, under the third seal, 
this lucus & non lucendo course of argument,—that the Roman Procurator holds the 
balance of equity, because, unfortunately, though he ought to observe it, he did not! 
{ Again another misrepresentation.| The most courteous supposition that can be 
entertained respecting Mr. F. R. B. is, that he has never seen the work which he 
writes about.” 
** Compare Mr. Arnold’s argument on the point, British Magazine for March 
last, p. 336, and for September, p. 315, with my Reply, British Magazine for April, 
p. 452, and for September, p. 300, note 21. 
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celebrated when victories had issued in a glorious peace ; and also that 
the very words of the Seal next following implied that peace would be 
bequeathed to the period of that second seal, as the result of the 
triumphs of the first ?*° Similarly, in regard to the second and third 
seals, [ may claim of Mr. Arnold to show the incorrectness of my re- 
plies to his arguments on them in this and my former letter in the 
British Magazine ; or to accept them, if correct. And then, why not 
complete his criticism of my Seals by discussing and disproving, if he 
think he can do it, the explanations of the fourth and fifth seals in the 
Hore, as I have long since requested him to do.47 And, yet once 
more, why not set forth in all the fulness of its evidence, that counter 
view of the four first seals which he declares to have been “ fixed” by 
the prophecies in Zechariah, and for which I have also already some 
time since asked, but asked in vain.‘ 

For the presen’ I conclude, and in doing so, I beg sincerely to thank 
you, Sir, for having afforded me so much space in your valuable 
columns, I should wish it to be understood that if my letters have 
extended almost beyond a proper length, it has arisen out of that full 
development of proofand evidence which the respect due to the literar 
character of your journal, as well as the importance of the subject, 
seemed to me alike to require.—I beg you to believe me, Sir, your 
obliged and obedient servant, BE. B. 


P.S.—Since my letter was despatched, I have received from a friend 
copies of the articles on the choenix by Georges, Freund, and Dr. Arnold: 
the “authority” of which three writers, as well as of the four others 
already noticed, has been urged by Mr. Arnold against my statement 
of the word meaning a measure under the Roman emperors as well of 
four as of two sextarii. And in regard of Dr. Arnold, the case is as I 
anticipated. His subject being the Attic choenix of which Thucydides 
speaks, he does not enter on the question whether the word had, or 
had not, under the emperors, the signification of the larger measure ; 
nor consequently does he make any mention of the author usually 
(though I now believe wrongly) called Rhemnius Fannius. But with 
Georges and Freund, the case is different: and I must say that both 
the articles themselves that we find in Dictionaries on the word chenix, 
and yet more, Mr. Arnold’s reference to them, much surprises me. 

In Georges’ Dictionary the word stands thus: “ Choenix-icis, f. ein 
attisches Getreidemass, zwei sextarii enthaltend, Rhem. Funn.”’ 

In Freund’s: Choenix-icis (Rebenform cheenica, Pallad. Octob. 
14.5, Nov. 20.1, v. g. 1. Fest. p. 40) f. = youré, ein attisches Getrei- 
demaass, 2 sextarii enthaltend. Fann. de Pond. 68.” 

Thus the one and only authority given by these Lexicographers (to 


“ Compare Mr. Arnold’s argument in his Remarks, pp. 2—4, and reversion to 
it, (after, as I had supposed, a silent abandonment of it,) British Magazine for Sep- 
tember, p. 315, with my answer in my Reply, pp. 9—11. : 

*’ See my Reply, p. 25, and my Letter in the British Magazine for April, p. 458. 
In regard to the fourth seal, I have only by implication invited him to its disproval— 
viz., by expressing the supposition that he found the agreement between symbol and 
history too plain to controvert. 

* See British Magazine for March, p. 337, and April, p. 457. 


Vo, XXX.—November, 1846. 2a 
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use the appellation Mr. Arnold prefers) for the value of two sextarii 
attaching to the Latin charnix, is the self-same passage of Rhemnius 
Fannius quoted by me, after the French Academician, Professor W urm, 
and others, in proof of its having had the value of four sextarii. How 
is this? A note in the Hore will explain it. In my discussion of the 
subject, vol. i. pp. 151, 152, after quoting the lines— 


“ At cotylas recipit geminas sextarius unus, 
Qui quater assumptus Graio fit nomine chenizx; 
Adde duos xovg fit, valgo qui est congius idem :” 


I subjoined the note following :— 
“ Facciolati, in his quotation from Rhemnius, gives the reading of 


Queis quater assumptis in the first instance to the second line. In 
which case, cotylis being the noun understood, the value of the Roman 
choenix would be made by him two, and not four sextarii. He adds, 
however, as a different reading, that which I have given above, “ Qui 

uater assumptis;” and which is given also in the memoir of the 

rench Academician. In fact, there is no doubt of this being the true 
one ; the words of the third line (which Facciolati does not quote) 
being quite decisive to that effect. For they define the congius as ex- 
ceeding the choenix by two sextarii: and the congius is allowed on all 
hands to have been a measure of six sextarii.” 

Which being the case, what are we to think of Georges’ and 
Freund's direct falsification of the statement of Rhemnius Fannius? 
What of Mr. Arnold’s adducing their “ authority” as against me, after 
having had both their articles on the choenix and my note under his 
eye; and this, indeed, in almost the next sentence after himself stat. 
ing Rhemnius Fannius’ valuation so as I stated it?* What of his 
still deliberately endorsing that “authority” as of weight, in his late 
letter to the British Magazine? It really pains me to write this: and 
no one, I can assure Mr. Arnold, will be more happy than myself to 
see the matter satisfactorily explained. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Ordination Vows practically considered in a Series of Sermons. By Thomas 
Parry, D.D., Lord Bishop of Barbadoes. London, 12mo, pp, 90. 


Tuis volume contains five sermons preached at Ordinations in the Ca- 
thedral of Barbadoes in the years 1844 and 1845, and will be found 
extremely suitable, as a work to put into the hands of candidates for 
Holy Orders, and of laymen who are anxious to understand the doc- 
trine of the church regarding the sacred ministry, to whom plain and 
affectionate discourses, such as these, are better adapted than longer 
and more learned treatises. In quarters where it is desirable to con- 


* Remarks, pp. 8, 9. 
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vey a just idea of the teaching of the colonial bishops, such sermons 
as the Bishop of Barbadoes cannot fail of making a most favourable 
impression, not more by their good sense and moderation, than by the 
tone of earnest piety which characterizes them. The following pas- 
sage, extracted pretty much at random, contains the Bishop's senti- 
ments on a subject on which the opinions of churchmen are very 
frequently misrepresented, but on which there never has been any 
difference of judgment among the true sons of the Church of England. 


“We are to teach and to preach. But what must we either preach or 
teach ? 

‘The Apostle answers, ‘ Preach the word.’ And the same command equally 
applies to all our teaching as ministers of Christ; Preach the word; even the 
word of God. And where is this to be found? Where, we reply, in all its 
purity, where without any doubt or controversy among Christian people, but 
in those wo: | Scriptures which are universally acknowledged to be inspired ? 
In the Apostle’s time it was otherwise; their ora/ teaching equally with their 
writings was the word of God. But their oral teaching ceased with their 
ministry. And although we have in the early creeds of the Church a general 
testimony to what had been from the first her faith and doctrine, still this ¢es- 
timony, however strong and however valuable, is something different from Reve- 
lation ; it is human, not divine ; historical, not inspired ; unquestionable, it may 
be, as testimony, bearing about it all the credentials which any reasonable 
mind can require, but not infallible, as are the dictates of unerring Wisdom, 
being still the word, not of God, but of man. 

“For, though Christ promised to be with his Church alway, ‘ even to the 
end of the world,’ this promise does not of necessity imply the gift of inspira- 
tion. It implies blessings, blessings of the first importance, but not this bless- 
ing in particular, of infallible direction. Christ is ever present in his Church 
by his Holy Spirit, to bless the means of grace and salvation already given, not 
to add to them. 

“It seems, indeed, altogether a mistaken view of Christianity, to suppose 
that a perpetual revelation, or that even an infallible authority, should always 
exist inthe Church; and that the heavenly wisdom, the wisdom of inspiration, 
which was given to the Apostles, should be continued for ever among their suc- 
cessors, so far, at the least, as to preserve them from all error, if not to lead 
them on to farther truth: as if imperfection in wisdom were more inconsistent 
with the being of the Church, than imperfection in righteousness ; or it were 
more necessary that we should unerringly apprehend the doctrines of the Gospel, 
than that we should completely obey its precepts; or as if Christian truth 
could ever be apprehended to any saving purpose, without a proportionate ad- 
vancement in Christian holiness. Wisdom and obedience go hand in hand; 
they advance together: if to the last the one is imperfect in this world, so will 
the other be ; the path of the just shining more and more unto the perfect day, 
when the night of our probation shall be over, and the Sun of Righteousness 
shall appear in all his brightness at his second advent. 

“It would seem, then, to be unnecessary, and inconsistent with our present 
state of trial and imperfection, (if we may venture to reason thus,) as well as 
unwarranted by any promise of our Lord, that we should look for perpetual in- 
spiration in his Church, or even for an infallible interpretation of his written 
word, and expect Revelation to be not a perfect objectively in itself, but also 
subjectively in our apprehension of it. e very essence of our earthly proba- 
tion seems to consist in having to struggle with uncertainty, as well as with sin, 
80 as, by degrees, to surmount them both more and more, and rise nearer and 
nearer to that unerring excellence of wisdom and righteousness which is set 
before us in Holy Scripture, encouraging us on our way, yet still rising above 
us, like the summit of some lofty —— the higher we advance. 
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“But without going further into this question, it may be sufficient for the 
present occasion to observe, that, whatever may be the views of others, the 
clergy of our own Church are expressly called upon to draw their teaching from 
Holy Scripture; and to make that the great source and rule of all their doc- 
trine. The Church of England makes no pretensions to infallibility ; she claims 
authority, it is true, claims it even in controversies of faith ; but it is not an un- 
limited authority; it is an authority subordinate to Scripture: the authority 
of a parent, the authority of a ruler, the authority of a judge, not that of an 
inspired Apostle. 

“‘ For inspired wisdom she refers her children, and her clergy in particular, 
simply and solely to the written word of God. Before she admits any one even 
to be a deacon in the Church, she calls for a distinct acknowledgment of his 
belief in Holy Scripture, agreeably to the canon of the Church Catholic, as 
stated in our sixth Article of Religion, and exacts a promise that he will be 
‘ diligent in reading the same unto the people assembled in the Church where 
he shall be appointed to serve ;’ while, at the ordination of her priests, she ex- 
pressly requires from them an assent to the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 
for all saving doctrine, with a solemn pledge that their own teaching shall be 
scriptural ; and if she refers them to her public formularies, it is because she 
firmly believes them to be scriptural too, and as such, a necessary security to 
the Church, as the depositary of revealed truth, against the admission of per- 


sons into her ministry who, in her judgment, would misinterpret the written 
word of God,” 


The Protection of Clerks’ Appeal, in a letter addressed to the Right Hon. Lord 
Cottenham, §c. &c. Sc. By the Rev. James Thomas Holloway, D.D., 
Minister of Fitzroy Chapel, London-street, Fitzroy-square. London, 
Hatchard, 8vo, pp. 16. 


Tue second paragraph of this pamphlet commences in the following 
manner :— 


“Many weighty considerations, my Lord, and I hope this will, in some 
measure, be received in extenuation of the liberty I take in addressing you— 
many weighty considerations press upon my mind the importance of the step 
I now take; praying as I do, that we may find still further in your lordship, 
the poor clergyman’s friend, their safeguard and defence : for verily there is no 
public body more friendless, helpless, or less represented in both Houses, than 
the inferior clergy : to whom, as i appears, no public acts of parliament are a 
security against private orders in council obtained by the secret recommendation 
of ecclesiastical commissioners—in which they, the party principally concerned, 
have no voice, and over which they can have no control.” 


This notion of “ private orders” and “secret recommendations,” is 
startling. At first sight one might wonder how Dr. Holloway came 
to discover these privy plots against the liberty of the subject. And 
there is an air of mystery also in the passage. He does not specify 
the sort of cruelties that these secret advisers recommend. He does 
not even distinctly say that any acts of cruelty of any kind have actu- 
ally been perpetrated. But the passage leaves an impression as if 
there had been some very dark doings indeed ; as if some of the in- 
ferior clergy had been spirited away and nothing more had been heard 
of them. It was pleasant to think, upon reflection, that none of one’s 
own acquaintances were missing. If the reader should ask, what 
ground Dr. Holloway could have for such an assertion, he must be 
referred to the following passage in a subsequent part of the pamphlet, 
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where, speaking of the possibility of the Roman-catholie priests being 
endowed, the author says :— 


* There are among us many (shall I say four thousand clergymen? I do not 
say so) who, should popery, by the endowment of her priesthood, virtually be 
recognised as part and parcel of our national church, could not conscientiously 
any longer minister within her pale. ‘They dare not allow themselves to be 
yoked together, or sit on the same bench, with Antichrist—the warning voice 
is more imperative and startling than they dare brave or neglect it—-they must 
come out and be separate, abjuring her sins, as they hope to escape her plagues. 
And what shall they do, my lord? where shall these four thousand, should 
there be so many, or more, exercise their ministerial calling? What! no- 
where? Be silent, or be imprisoned for life! And what shall the Laity do 
who may be impelled by the same motive, and by the same sense of danger 
and duty? Must they be driven to worship God elsewhere, or will they be in 
like manner, by some after order in council, at therecommendation of ecclesiastical 
commissioners, be made amenable to the penalty of the same law? The statute 


that shuts the mouth of the prophets, would in that case be available to close 
the ears of the people.” 


In a note on the word law, Dr. Holloway gives what he considers 
an authority for these strange representations. 


“The report of the ecclesiastical commission concludes thus :—‘ And we 
further recommend and propose, that nothing herein contained shall prevent us 
from recommending and proposing any other measures relating to the matters 


aforesaid, or any of them, in conformity with the provisions of the said Act or 
of any other Act of Parliament.’” 


A more extraordinary instance of amusing ignorance it would be 
difficult to find. 

Had Dr. Holloway turned to the Act of Parliament referred to by 
the commisioners,—had he even read with attention the Report he pro- 
fesses to quote,—it is scarcely credible that he could have avoided per- 
ceiving the absurdity of the construction he has given to this clause. 
The subjects on which the commissioners are empowered to make re- 
commendations to the Queen in council, are distinctly specified in the 
Act of Parliament. Such recommendations as they propose, with 
regard to episcopal revenues, they are empowered to modify from time 
to time, as circumstances require, in order that the intentions of the 
legislature may be carried into effect. The clause in question is in 
strict accordance with the Act, and has no more reference to the good 
or bad treatment of the inferior clergy, than it has to the age of the 
moon. As to secret recommendations,—the commissioners are obliged 
by law to give notice of what they mean to recommend to all parties 
who will be affected by their recommendations, and any objections 
these parties may choose to make, the commissioners are obliged to lay 
before the Privy Council, along with their own scheme; so that seereey 
is out of the question. And, as to “ private orders” of council—the 
orders made by the Privy Council in pursuance of such recommenda- 
tions, so far from being private, are required by Act of Parliament 
to be published in the Gazette. 

It is wearisome to be obliged to expose such nonsense-—but non- 
sense may be mischievous—never more likely to prove so, than when 
it is used for the purpose of infusing suspicions of dark and mysterious 
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designs against the persons and liberties of inferior classes. But can 
Dr. Holloway have any idea who the ecclesiastical commissioners are ? 
He is evidently labouring under the notion that they are all bishops: 
—cruel persecutors, who if they have not yet begun to feed the fishes 
in their ponds with troublesome curates, are sure to be concocting in 
the gloomy caverns of Whitehall-place, some secret recommendation, 
which, with the sanction of a “ private order,” will consign the poor 
helpless unbefriended clergy from henceforth to their mercies. Dr. 
Holloway’s terror of the commissioners reminds one of what James 
the First said of the Puritans’ dislike of the Apocrypha. ‘ What, 
trow ye, make these men so angry with Ecclesiasticus ? By my soul, 
I think he was a bishop, or they never would use him so.” 


Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament. Translated, 
with additions and corrections, from the Author’s Thesaurus, and other 


e—. By Samuel Prideaux Tregelles. London: Bagster. 4to. Part 
— VIL. 


Tue earlier parts of this useful and beautifully printed translation of 
Gesenius’s Lexicon were noticed shortly after their appearance. The 
work has been completed, and it may be safely recommended as one 
in which care has been taken to put the English student in possession 
of what is valuable in Gesenius, and at the same time to guard him 
against the errors of his religious system. In the preface, the trans- 
lator states very distinctly the pains he has taken to prevent the 
student from being misled. It is only an act of justice to transcribe 
what he has said on this subject. 

“It has been a special object with the translator, to note the inter- 
pretations of Gesenius which manifested neologian tendencies, in order 
that by a remark, or by querying a statement, the reader may be put 
on his guard, And ifany passages should remain unmarked, in which 
doubt is cast upon Scripture inspiration, or in which the Old and New 
Testaments are spoken of as discrepant, or in which mistakes and 
ignorance are charged upon the ‘holy men of God, who wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’—if any perchance remain, in 
which these or any other neologian tendencies be left unnoticed—the 
translator wishes it distinctly to be understood, that it is the effect of 
inadvertence alone, and not of design. This is a matter on which he 
feels it needful to be most explicit and decided.” 

This passage is quoted, because instances where errors remain un- 
noticed, may be found, and it is only fair to the translator, who has 
evidently bestowed great pains on this part of his work, to give his 
own statement, that such omissions are not intentional. 
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THE SCARCITY. 


A Form of Prayer to Almighty God ; for relief from the Dearth and 
Scarcity now existing in parts of the United Kingdom, owing to the 
failure of some of the crops of the present year, to be read in all 
Churches and Chapels in England and Wales, and in the town of 
Berwick-upon- Tweed, on Sunday the 1\th day of October, and the 
two following Sundays, immediately before the Litany ; and when 
yo Litany shall not be read, before the Prayer for all Conditions of 

en. 

O Gon, at whose bidding the Earth, which sustaineth the life of man, 

hath withholden in parts of these Islands the wonted provision of food, 

and turned abundance into scarcity, withdraw, we beseech Thee, the 
judgment, of which we are justly afraid, that the poor perish not by 
famine. 

We acknowledge, O Lord, that by our strifes and divisions, our 
misuse of Thy gifts, and forgetfulness of ‘Thy manifold mercies, we 
have justly deserved punishment: we have sinned, we have grievously 
sinned against Thee: yet knowing that Thou art full of compassion, 
we beseech Thee to pardon the offences of Thy people, to relieve the 
poor and the needy in their present necessities, and to give, and pre- 
serve to our use, the fruits of the earth in their seasons. 

But whatsoever may be Thy pleasure concerning us, give us grace 
to receive Thy dispensations, whether of judgment or mercy, with en- 
tire submission to Thy will, endeavouring to abate Thy displeasure by 
repentance, and showing forth our sense of Thy goodness by faithfully 
keeping Thy commandments. 

- Of ourselves we are unable either to will or to do that which is ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight. Wetherefore pray Thee so to open our hearts 
to the influences of Thy good Spirit, that showing-compassion and 
mercy each man to his neighbour, and bearing the, burdens one of 
another, we may obtain of Thy favour the supply of our wants, and, 
with hearts knit together in brotherly love, may partake of Thy 
bounties in peace and contentment, to the honour and praise of Thy 
name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. dimen. 


As the danger of famine exists most pressingly in Ireland, the 
Archbishop of Armagh has thought proper to issue the follow- 
ing circular to the clergy of his diocese, containing a notice to 
be read to their parishioners, calling on them to observe Friday 
the 30th of October as a day of solemn prayer and humiliation 
throughout the diocese of Armagh. 


Circular Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Armagh, from the Lord 
Primate, as Ordinary of the Diocese. 
Palace, Armagh, October 16, 1846. 


REVEREND Sirk,—In consequence of the great distress which prevails 
so generally among the poorer classes, by reason of the destructive 
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blight of the crop on which they principally depend for subsistence, a 
wish has been expressed by many members of the Church that 
a special day should be set apart on which public prayers should be 
offered up in acknowledgment of the Divine Hand which has sent 
this calamity. 1 therefore request that you will celebrate divine ser- 
vice in your church, on Friday, the 30th of October, in the manner 
following :—After using the accustomed and prescribed form of morning 
prayer, together with the special form set forth by the authority of the 
Lord Lieutenant in council, for the present time, to be read before the 
Litany, you are to read the prayers in the Commination Service, from 
the beginning of the 51st Psalm to the end of that service. I recom- 
mend that a sermon be preached suitable to the occasion ; and if there 
be singing in the church, that the Penitential Psalms be selected. 

) I enclose a notice, which it is my wish that you should read after 
: the Nicene Creed, on Sunday, the 25th of October. 

I remain, Reverend Sir, your faithful Servant, 


Joun G. ARMAGH. 


Notice of Divine Service on Friday, the 30th of October, 1846, to be read 
on Sunday, the 25th, after the Nicene Creed; with an Exhortation 
Sor the People to attend, in token of their humiliation under the chas- 

} tening hand of Almighty God. 


You are requested to take notice, that, by direction of the Lord 
Primate, there will be divine service in this church, and in all the 
| churches of the diocese of Armagh, on Friday next, the 30th instant. 
And I am desired to exhort you, dearly beloved, to assemble and mect 
together on that day, that we may make our common supplications to 
our Heavenly Father, as a public acknowledgment, in this time of 
1 dearth and scarcity, that we despise not the chastisement which He has 
4 laid upon us in withholding the wonted provision of food on which the 
poor of this country principally depend for their subsistence. Weare 
taught in His Holy Word (Psal. evii. 34), that it is “ for the wicked- 
ness of them that dwell therein” that “He maketh a fruitful land 


¥ 


ae barren.” -Our transgressions have kindled the anger of the Lord 
ag against us, and have drawn down his displeasure. It is our duty, e 
if therefore, to “humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God” 
: (1st Peter vy. 6); to “ confess our manifold sins and wickedness, with | 


au humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart ;” to beseech Him that 
He would not “remember our offences, nor the offences of our fore- 
fathers, neither take vengeance of our sins ;’’ but that He would “ gra- 
ciously look upon our afflictions,” “ pitifully behold our sorrows,” 
«mercifully forgive our sins,’ and “ favourably hear our prayers ;” 
that he would “ make speed to save us,” and “ make haste to help us.” 

And while I exhort all of you, my dear brethren, to join together 
in these “our common supplications,” I am especially to encourage 
the poor and needy to draw near the Throne of Grace, and call upon 
God in the time of their trouble, who hath promised to hear their cry 
and to help them. Let them “ come into His courts, and pour out 
their hearts before Him,” and “ make known their requests unto God,” 
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THE SCARCITY. 


that He may “ grant them patience under their sufferings, and a happy 
issue out of all their afflictions.”’ 

And such as are possessed of wealth and abundance, I exhort, not 
only to pray for those who are in distress, but to relieve them to the 
utmost of their power ; to “ open their hands wide unto their brethren” 
(Deut. xv. 8); to “ deal their bread to the hungry, and when they see 
the naked to cover them” (Js, lviii. 7); that “the blessing of them 
that were ready to perish may come upon them” (Job xxix. 13). 

And, that I may be “ pure from the blood of all men”’ (ets xx. 26), 
it is also incumbent on me to warn those who are still impenitent and 
hardened in heart, that they continue not to sin with a high hand, 
Let the calamity with which we are now visited lead them to repent, 
and to remember (as admonished by the Church in her Commination 
Service) how dreadful is “the judgment hanging over our heads, and 
always ready to fall upon us.—It is a fearful thing to fallinto the hands 
of the living God.—F‘or, lo, the Lord is come out of His place to visit 
the wickedness of such as dwell upon the earth. But who may abide 
the day of His coming? Who shall be able to stand when He ap- 
peareth ? His fan is in His hand, and he will purge his floor, and 
gather His wheat into the barn; but he will burn the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire—Then shall it be too late to knock when the door 
shall be shut; and too late to cry for mercy when it is the time of 
justice. —Therefore, brethren, take we heed betime, while the day of 
salvation lasteth ; for the night cometh, when none can work.—Let 
us not abuse the goodness of God, who calleth us mercifully to amend- 
ment, and of his endless pity promiseth us forgiveness of that which 
is past, if with a perfect and true heart we return unto Him. For 
though our sins be as red as scarlet, they shall be made as white as 
snow ; and though they be like purple, yet they shall be made white 
as wool. ‘Turn ye (saith the Lord) from all your wickedness, and your 
sins shall not be your destruction. Although we have sinned, yet have 
we an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous; and he 
is the propitiation for our sins. lor he was wounded for our offences, 
and smitten for our wickedness. Let us, therefore, return unto him, 
who is the merciful receiver of all true penitent sinners ; assuring our- 
selves that he is ready to receive us, and most willing to pardon us, if 
we come unto him with faithful repentance ; if we submit ourselves 
unto him, and from henceforth walk in his ways; if we will take his 
easy yoke, and light burden upon us, to follow him in lowliness, pa- 
tience, and charity, and be ordered by the governance of his Holy 
Spirit; seeking always his glory, and serving him duly in our voca- 
tion with thanksgiving.” ‘This if we do, Christ will not only deliver 
us from the “ bitter paius of eternal death,’ but will cause “ our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment,” to “ work for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory” in his everlasting kingdom; unto 
which He vouchsafe to bring us all, for his infinite mercy, Amen, 


Subsequently the Archbishop of Armagh has postponed the 
day of humiliation to the 20th of November, in consequence of 
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MISCELLANEA. 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland having expressed a wish that the 


observation of the day might be universal throughout Ireland, 

and that sufficient time might be allowed for the bishops to com- 

municate with their clergy on the subject. This postponement 

has been intimated to the clergy of the diocese of Armagh in 

the following circular :— 
| Notice, 

The Lord Primate, at the suggestion of his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, has postponed the day which his Grace had appointed for 
solemn prayer and humiliation in the diocese of Armagh, from Friday, 
the 30th of October to Friday, the 20th of November. This postpone- 
ment has taken place in the hope, earnestly expressed by the Lord 
Lieutenant in a communication to the Lord Primate, that one and the 
same day may, by appointment of the several diocesans, be observed 
as a day of humiliation throughout the whole of Jreland. The short 
notice which had been given of the day first named by his Grace, did 


not leave sufficient time for some of the prelates to notify to the clergy 
of their dioceses their wishes on this subject. . 

An order has been made by the Lord Lieutenant in council, ex- 
tending the period during which the special Form of Prayer is to be 
read, from the 3lst of October to the 23rd of November. 


Palace, Armagh, October 21, 1846. 


It is most gratifying to see the government in Ireland dis- 
posed to concur with the Archbishop of Armagh in inviting the 
church to unite in a general supplication to Almighty God to 
avert from the poor a judgment so fearful in itself and in its con- 
sequences. For the fevers and other diseases, consequent on 
these periodical visitations, are scarcely less calamitous to the 
Irish poor, than the scarcity and badness of food, in which these 
epidemical diseases originate. 

Out of such chastisements one good is sure to result—that the 
affection and respect of the poor Roman catholics is conciliated 
for the clergy of the Protestant church. It is in such seasons 
especially that the poor learn to know their friends. At all 
times, indeed, the Roman catholic poor of Ireland depend on 
the benevolence of the Protestant clergymen, to a degree of 
which the generality of persons in this country have very little 
idea. In a country where there are few resident gentry, to 
whom else can they look in most cases for sympathy or succour? 
Rare, indeed, are the instances, where an Irish Roman catholic 
would dream of applying to his priest for help. The parsonage 
of the Protestant clergyman is the asylum to which tale of 
misery is brought. And this, in a country where the poor con- 
tribute nothing whatever to the support of the Established 
Church, has its effect,—an effect that must be permanent, how- 
ever slow it may be in developing its full results. The priest 
clamours for dues, and fees, and offerings, and repeal rent, and 
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O'Connell tribute. The clergy give—and receive nothing from 
the poor in return. This is the aspect in which the Established 
Church appears to the Irish Romanist, whatever falsehoods may 
be circulated to the contrary by revolutionary demagogues and 

litical dissenters. The war of tithe and church-rate has no ex- 
istence, except in the brains of such pamphleteers as Mr. Bapti 
Noel and Mr. Sydney Smith. The real struggle is between an 
hourly increasing conviction, respect, and gratitude on the one 
side,—and a superstition, which 1s fast expiring before the light 
of truth, and would soon disappear of itself, if the pressure of per- 
secution and the terrors of assassination were removed from a 
peasantry, who, between the horsewhip of the priest, and the 
secret orders of Rockite committees, possess less of civil and 
religious liberty than the slaves in North America. Happy for 
them if they had as comfortable shelter and as good food. 

Meantime the Protestant church is steadily advancing in the 
respect and affections of the poor Roman catholics. Human 
nature must be very differently constituted in Ireland from what 
it is in any other part of the world, if the result be not the 
triumph (however delayed) of true religion. And these period- 
ical calamities, fearful as they are, contribute to the same re- 
sult. The poor must see that the Protestant clergy are not mere 

liticians. ‘They must see, and they do see, that it is not the 
Protestant clergy who compel their parishioners to desecrate 
the Lord’s day by political meetings. They know that the man 
who goes to church, can worship God, without having his piety 
shocked by altar denunciations. And they know, also, that, 
whenever the hand of God is laid on the country to deprive 
them of their supply of food, the Protestant clergy redouble their 
ordinary efforts to supply their wants, and, instead of laying hold 
on the occasion to exasperate ee animosities, invite their 
congregations to humiliation and repentance and prayer, to break 
off their sins by repentance, and to relieve, to the utmost of 
their power, the misery of a population who are taught to hate 
them as enemies and aliens. If any moral effect can be pro- 
duced by teaching men, both by precept and example, to over- 
come evil with good, we may hope that these trials, painful as 
they are, will produce results every way beneficial to the pro- 
gress of truth and piety. 

Since the foregoing observations were written, we have re- 
ceived the following statement, on the accuracy of which every 
reliance may be placed. The distress which obtains in Ireland 
will be better understood, perhaps, from an account of the con- 
dition of a particular district, than from mere general represen- 
tations. 

The parish of Durrus Kilcrohane, in the county of Cork, in the 
south-west of Ireland, is situated between the Bays of Danmanus and 
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Bantry, and distant (at its eastern extremity) three miles from the 
post town of Bantry. ‘The parish is a district of nearly one hundred 
square miles. It istweuty miles long, and six miles in breadth at the 
broadest part. It contains between seven and eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. By far the greater number are very small farmers ; the rents 
varying from three pounds to ten pounds,—very few holding to the 
value of twenty pounds. Out of this great extent of country and — 
numerous population, it is calculated that there will not be found one 
hundred farmers who can struggle through this year without the assist- 
ance of daily hire on the public works, such has been the universal 
misery caused by the failure of the potato crop. About two thousand 
have had no subsistence whatever br the last month, except what the 
father of each family could earn for their support,—never amounting 
to more than eightpence a day, and in many cases less,—and even 
this, often for only three or four days in the week. Asmaller number 
(perhaps about five hundred) have been living in this precarious way 
during the whole of this year, in consequence of the utter failure of 
their crop for the present season, and the great deficiency last year 
from the months of September and October. . To all these,—with 
such very low wages, and but precarious employment,—the scarcity 
of provisions in the market has proved almost famine. There are 
many of them, who, for several months past, have very rarely had 
two meals of food in the twenty-four hours, and often not even one ; 
—cases have occurred of persons having nothing to eat from Satur- 
day evening until the Monday evening following. The state of 
the parish would have been much worse, had it not been for local 
subscriptions, amounting to nearly one hundred pounds, collected from 
the Earl of Bandon, the Lady Carbery, and others having property in 
the parish. But the most of the land being in the hands of middle 
men, with long leases, and, in some cases, heavy incumbrances, the 
amount of subscriptions fell sadly short of the wants of the poor people. 
The amount collected last year was forty-seven pounds, to which the 
government added a grant of thirty pounds. The whole of this sum 
was spent in the purchase of Indian meal, for the purpose of being 
sold at a reduced price. The amount collected this year was thirty- 
eight pounds, to which the government have refused to grant an addi- 
tion of more than eleven pounds, because, out of the sum of thirty- 
eight pounds, fifteen pounds had been a gift from the Calcutta Relief 
Committee. The grant of eleven pounds, however, has not been yet 
transmitted, although the application to government was made six 
weeks ago, and it is now more than a fortnight since the promise of 
the grant was officially notified to us by the commissary-general. The 
great number of such applications must, no doubt, render it difficult 
for the authorities in Dublin to attend to all. The very strongest en- 
treaties were made to the Board of Works, about three months ago, 
praying for a grant, under the Act of the 9th Victoria, for the pur 

of making a road through the dé paw ; there being many thousands of 
acres, to or from which no load could be carried except on the backs 
of men and women. In consequence of these repeated applications, 
the Board of Works commissioned the county engineer to commence 
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the road alluded to. Accordingly, forty men were employed, who, at 
the end of about three weeks, received their hire, amounting to nearly 
sixteen pounds. » The distress of the men during the three weeks was, 
in some cases, melancholy in the extreme ; several having no provi- 
sions, and as they were not receiving their wages to enable them to 
buy, they were forced to bcrrow, or to beg for share from their neigh- 
bours; and often, when the hour of breakfast or dinner arrived, a por- 
tion of these men, having»no food, were forced to lie down by the road 
side, and try to sleep off their hunger. This was witnessed by the 
engineer when he came to inspect the road, but he had no orders to 
pay the men. No doubt it was difficult to make arrangements for 
the regular weekly payment. This was under the Act of the 9th 
Vic.: as soon as the Act of the 10th Vic. came into operation, the 
road was passed at the extraordinary sessions; between five and six 
thousand pounds being voted for the purpose, it being a heavy line of 
road, passing through thirteen miles of rocky and mountainous country. 
Sixteen hundred pounds was also passed at the same sessions for an- 
other road, at the other extremity of the parish, in consequence of the 
extreme destitution. For three weeks, however, no addition was made 

_to the number of men employed, until, after repeated applications, 
the poor creatures began to gather in tumultuous assemblages, harm- 
lessly, but most strenuously, requiring that they should have either 
employment or food. Ona representation of these things being made, 
an additional number of men were employed. 

Again, however, the men’s hire was allowed by the official persons 
to run three weeks in arrear, until the state of misery became truly 
awful,—three men fainted from hunger, and had to be carried away 
on the barrows, by the men removing the stoneson the road. Yester- 
day, however, the poor creatures were paid their hire for the three 
weeks, but in consequence of so long a time elapsing, there were 
many mistakes in the account of the arrears, some who were in the 
lists not having had their names returned by the stewards; and besides 
this, they were all obliged to attend, for the purpose of receiving their 
wages, at a village, eight miles from the road at which they were em- 
ployed, by which means they lost half. day’s hire, (fourpence,) although 
some of the poor creatures had come that long distance without having 
had any breakfast. It is probable, however, that the suffering from 
these casual circumstances will be diminished, as the clerks &c. be- 
come better acquainted with the nature of the duties required of them. 
Repeated and most urgent entreaties have been made to the Board of 
Works, to commence the second line of road in the parish ; as several 
poor creatures have at present to travel eight miles in the morning to 
their work, and return eight miles at night, there being no possibility 
ef procuring lodgings in the wild country through which the road is 
being made. These things were strongly represented to the Board of 
Works three weeks ago, by the relief committee of the parish, but no 
answer or reply of any kind was returned. Another application has 
been made since, but without effect. | 

The worst circumstance, however, connected with the distress of this 
parish, is the scarcity and high price of provisions. The nearest town 
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is Bantry, more than twenty miles from many of the inhabitants of the 
i than ten miles from by far the greater number. More- 
over, the supply of provisions in Bantry has been very deficient. 
Indian meal has, for a long time, been as high as one shilling and 
elevenpence a stone; and now it cannot be had at all. The farmers, 
through fear of the want of provisions in their own families, will not 
with their corn : the price, therefore, of meal, flour, and bread, is 
so high, that large families cannot procure for eightpence (the usual 
daily hire of a labourer) a sufficiency for even twoscanty meals in the — 
day. Earnest entreaties have been made, that a depdt of provisions 
might be located in the parish; but her Majesty’s government have 
still thought, that such a proceeding would interfere with the markets: 
and, for the same reason, the depdéts in Bantry and Skibbereen have 
been kept closed. ‘T'wo deaths from starvation have already occurred, 
and a third is this day said to have taken place. Such a calamity has 
as yet been averted from this parish by strenuous exertions, and a 
stretch of charity much beyond the means of those upon whom the 
demand is principally made : but there is a limit to the extent of private — 
resources, and it is feared that many days will not pass without that 
catastrophe occurring here, as well asin other places. Were some 
money placed by government in the hands of the relief committee 
here, provisions might be sold out cheap without injury to the mer- 
chant ;—but such a proceeding would perhaps be unfair. Unfor- 
tunately, our difficulties increase as the wet weather sets in—especially 
as hitherto the clerks of the Board of Works have refused to pay the 
labourers for the time in which the rain prevents them from working. 
In this statement I have spoken of about two thousand only, who 
have already been forced to come forward in search of employment and 
food. Three weeks cannot elapse before two thousand more must be 
rovided for ; and in addition to these, probably two thousand more be- 
ore Christmas, If the difficulty of procuring provisions be now so 
great, what may we expect it to beere long? The facts in this state- 
ment have all come under my own personal knowledge, it having been 
my duty, as minister of the parish, as well as secretary of the relief 
committee, to become acquainted with the circumstances of the poor 
afflicted inhabitants. Any persons who may feel disposed to alleviate 
the distresses of my parishioners by their contributions, can send them 
through my brother, the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, Rectory, St. Mary- 
at-Hill, London. 
Wma. Moore Carostuwaits, Rector of Durrus. 


Darras Glebe, October 23, 1846. 


PURITAN EXORCISM. 
( Continued from p. 200.) 


One Noyes figured conspicuously through the scenes of the tragedy, 
and won an execrable repute for his furious Bonner like oppression of 
the wretched martyrs to puritanical rage. This butcher was the 
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«junior pastor” of the “First (congregational) Church” in Salem. 
Rebecca Nurse, whose conviction was obtained by the bullying and 
threats of the judges, instigated by Noyes and his clerical colleagues, 
was a member of the “ first church.” «On the communion day that 
intervened between her conviction and execution he procured a vote 
of excommunication to be passed against her. In the afternoon of the 
same day, the poor old woman was carried to the great and spacious 
meeting-house in chains, and there, in the presence of a vast assembly, 
Mr. Noyes _——- her expulsion from the Church, pronounced the 
sentence of eternal death upon her, formally delivered her over to 
Satan, and consigned her to the flames of hell! It is related, however, 
that as soon as the fanaticism had disappeared, the recollection of her 
excellent character, and virtuous and pious life, effaced the reproach of 
the spiritual as well as the temporal sentence.’’* : 

Mr. Upham’s further notice of the infamous part taken by the in- 
quisitor Noyes, is too important to be omitted in this record. 

“Martha Cory, the wife of Giles Cory, was a member of the (inde- 
pendent) church in Danvers. A committee, consisting of the pastor, 
the two deacons, and another member, was sent by the church to the 
eae to promulgate to her a doom similar to that to which Rebecca 

urse was consigned the day after her conviction. Mr. Parris de- 
clares, in the records of the church, that they found her ‘ very obdurate, 
justifying herself and condemning all who had done anything to her 
just discovery or condemnation,’ Whereupon, after a little discourse, 
(for, says he, ‘her imperiousness would not suffer much,) and after 
prayer (which she was willing to decline), the dreadful sentence of ex- 
communication was pronounced against her.’ 

“Mr. Noyes was also very active to prevent a revulsion of the 
public mind, or even the least diminution of the ular violence 
against the supposed witches, As they all sootentied thal innocence 
to the moment of death, and as most of them exhibited a remarkably 
Christian deportment throughout the dreadful scenes they were called 
to encounter from their arrest to their execution, there was reason to 
apprehend that the people would gradually be led to feel a sympathy 
for them, if not to entertain doubts of their guilt. It became necessary, 
therefore, to remove any impressions unfavourable to themselves that 
might be made by the conduct and declarations of the convicts. Mr. 
Noyes and others were on the ground continually for this purpose, 

“ One of the most interesting persons among the innocent sufferers 
was Mrs, Easty, of Topsfield ; she was asister of Rebecca Nurse, Her 
mind appears to have been uncommonly strong and well cultivated, 
and her heart the abode of the purest and most Christian sentiments. 
After her conviction, she addressed the following letter to the judges 
and ministers, by which it appears that she felt for others more than 
she did for herself. It is a striking and affecting specimen of good 
sense, of Christian fortitude, of pious humility, of noble benevolence, 
and of the real eloquence of the heart. 

“ «To the honourable judge and bench now sitting in judicature in 


* Upham’s Lectures, p. 90, 
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Salem; and the reverend ministers, humbly showeth :—That whereas: 
our humble and poor petitioner being condemned to die, doth humbly 
of you to take it into your judicious and pious consideration, that 
oe poor and humble petitioner, knowing my own innocency (blessed 
the Lord for it), and seeing plainly the wiles and subtilty of my ae: 
cusers, by myself cannot but judge charitably of others that are going 
the same way with myself, if the Lord step not mightily in, I was 
confined a whole month on the same account that I am now con- 
demned, and then cleared by the afflicted persons, as some of your 
honours know ; and in two days’ time I was cried out upon by them 
again, and have been confined and am now condemned to die. The 
Lord above knows my innocence then and likewise doth now, as at the 
great day will be known by men and angels. I petition to your 
honours, not for my own life, for I know I must die, and my appointed 
time is set; but the Lord he knows if it be possible that no more inno- 
cent blood be shed, which undonbtedly cannot be avoided in the way 
and course you go in. I question not but your honours do to the » 
utmost of your powers, in the discovery and detecting of witchcraft 
and witches, and would not be guilty of innocent blood for the world ; 
but by my own innocency I know you are in the wrong way. The 
Lord in his infinite mercy direct you in this great work if it be his 
blessed will, that innocent blood be not shed. I would humbly beg of 
you that your honours would be pleased to examine some of those con= 
fessing “ witches,” I being confident there are several of them have — 
belied themselves and others, as will appear if not in this world, I am 
sure in the world to come, whither I am going; and I question not 
but yourselves will see an alteration in these things. They say myself 
and others have “ made a league with the devil.” We cannot confess ; 
I know and the Lord knows (as will short! appear) they belie me, 
and so I question not but they do others ; the Lord alone, who is the 
searcher of all hearts, knows—as I shall answer it at the tribunal seat 
—that J know not the least thing of witchcraft, therefore I cannot—I 
durst not belie my own soul, {bie your honours not to deny this my 
humble petition, ihe a poor dying innocent person, and I question not 
but the will give a blessing to your endeavours. 


‘Mary Easty.’ 


“ The parting interview of this excellent lady with her husband, 
children, and friends, is said to have been a most solemn, affecting, and 
sublime scene. She was executed with seven others. Mr. Noyes 
turned towards their bodies, and exclaimed, with a compassion that was 
altogether worthy of an inquisitor, ‘ What a sad thing it is to see eight 
fire-brands of hell hanging there !!’” | 

John Proctor, of Danvers, went to court to attend his wife during her | 
examination on the charge of witchcraft; and having rendered himself 
disagreeable to the prosecuting witnesses by the interest he naturally 
took in her behalf, was accused. by them on the spot of the same crime, 


condemned, and executed. Both he and his wife sustained excellent 
characters in the village, and in Ipswich, where they formerly resided. 
He wrote the following spirited and interesting letter to the [congrega- » 
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tional} ministers of Boston, requesting to be tried there, and protesting 
against the proceedings of the court. 
Salem Prison, July 23rd, 1692. 


.«4Mr, Mather, Mr. Allen, Mr, Moody, Mr. Willard, and) Mr. 
Baily: 
“Reyerend Gentlemen,—The innocency of our case, with the 
enmity of our accusers, and our judges and jury, whom nothing but 
our innocent blood will serve, having condemned us already before our 
trials, being so much incenSed and enraged against us by the devil, 
makes us bold to beg and implore your favourable assistance of this 
our humble petition to his excellency, that if it be possible our inno- 
cent blood may be spared, which undoubtedly otherwise will be shed, 
if the Lord doth not mercifully step in, the magistrates, ministers, 
juries and all the people in general being so much enraged and incensed 
against us by the delusion of the devil,—which we can term no other 
by reason we know in our own consciences, we are all innocent per- 
sons. Here are five persons who have lately confessed themselves to 
be witches, and do accuse some of us of being along with them ata 
sacrament since we were committed into close prison, which we know 
to be lies. ‘T'wo of the five (Carrier's sons) are young men who would 
not confess anything till they tied them neck and heels till the blood 
was ready to come out of their noses; and it is credibly believed and 
reported this was the occasion of making them confess what they never 
did by reason they said, ‘ one had been a witch a month, and another 
five weeks, and that their mother made them so’—who has been con- 
fined here this nine weeks!! My son, William Proctor, when he was 
examined because he could not confess that he was guilty when he wus 
innocent, they tied neck and heels till the blood gushed out of his nose. 
and would have kept him so twenty four hours if one, more merciful 
than the rest, had not taken pity on him and caused him to be unbound. 
“These actions are very like the popish cruelties. They have 
already undone us in our estates, and that will not serve their turns 
without our innocent blood! Ifit cannot be granted that we can have 
our trials at Boston, we humbly beg that you would endeavour to have 
these magistrates changed, and others in their room ; begging also and — 
beseeching you that you would be pleased to be here if not all, some 
of you at our trials, hoping thereby you may be the means of saving 
the shedding of our innocent blood, Desiring your prayers to the 
Lord in our behalf, we rest your poor afflicted servants, 
: Joun Proctor, &c. &c,” 


The unfortunate man’s appeal to the ministers of the “ standing 
order” was of no avail. No mitigation of his sufferings was allowed 
by his iron persecutors, on the contrary the spirit of the memorial to 
the Executive by the congregational ministers “to proceed vigorously 
with the work” was carried out with augmented severity ; and the 
special agent of the Inquisitor General, the bloodthirsty Noyes, 
was the willing agent of the Societies’ vengeance against a victin who 
had the temerity to remonstrate (though gently enough, God knows!) — 
against its barbarities. ‘ When Proctor was in prison” is the testi- 
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mony of Mr. Upham, “ all his property was attached, everything was 
taken from his house, his family, consisting of eleven children, were left 
destitute, even the food that was preparing for their dinner was carried 
away by the sheriff. After his conviction he petitioned for a little 
more time to prepare to die, but it was denied him. He begged Mr. 
Noyes to pray with him, but he refused, unless he would confess that 
he was guilty! His numerous family was not permitted to starve, 
The cruelty that snatched the bread from their mouths was overruled 
by a merciful providence. His descendants, who are found in all parts 
of the country, occapy at this moment the estate, and cultivate the 
fields which he owned. 

The efforts of the prosecutors to extort confessions from their help- 
less victims is specially worthy of the deepest condemnation ; and com- 
pletes the portraiture which the other parts of their conduct bear to 
that of the actors in the famed proceedings by the heads and instru- 
ments of the Spanish Inquisition. ‘ They importuned, harassed and 
vexed them continually to acknowledge their guilt. The public were 
prejudiced to suspect and convict of witchcraft all persons in whose 
character and conduct there were any marks of eccentricity or traits of 
ee: Sarah Good had for some time previous to the delusion, © 

n subject to a species of mental derangement, of which sadness and 
melancholy were the prevailing characteristics. She was accordingly 
accused of witchcraft, and condemned to die. Mr. Noyes urged her 
very strenuously at the time ofher execution to confess. Among other 
things he told her ‘She was a witch, and that she knew she was a 
witch.’ She was conscious of her innocence and felt that she was in- 
jured, oppressed and trampled upon, and her indignation was roused 
against her persecutors. She could not bear in silence the cruel asper- 
sion, and although she was about to be launched into eternity, the tor- 
rent of her feelings could not be restrained, but burst upon the head 
of him who uttered the false accusation. ‘ You are a liar,’ said she, 
‘IT am no more a witch than you are a wizard—and if you take away 
my life, God will give you blood to drink.’ ’”’* 

Such was the conduct of a man whom the New England “ orthodox” 
congregationalists still hold up as one of the early ornaments of their 
communion ; and who was only a few years ago thus alluded to in a 
Boston paper. ‘‘It is no wonder that Salem and the adjacent parts 
of the country, as also the churches, university and people of New 
England justly esteemed him as a principal part of their glory.” (! !) 

Tradition, however, has handed down the circumstances of Noyes’s 
death ; which in Mr. Upham’s own words, “strangely verified the 
prediction wrung from the incensed spirit of the dying old woman’ — 
and which it were not superstitious to regard as providentially designed 
to fix upon him the mark of divine displeasure. One of his own sect 
thus sets his seal to the belief which in process of time extended 
throughout the community, and is now regarded as matter of history. 

«‘ What are we to think of those persons who commenced and con- 
tinued the accusation of the afflicted children and their confederates ? 


* Upham, p. 99, &c. 
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Shocking as is the view it presents of the extent to which human 
nature can be carried in depravity, I am constrained to declare, as the 
result of as thorough a scrutiny as I could institute, my belief that this 
dreadful transaction was introduced and driven on by wicked perju 
and wilful malice. ‘The young girls in Mr. Parris’ family and their 
associates on several occasions indicated by their conduct and expres- 
sions that they were acting a part. It would be much more congenial 
with our feelings to believe that these misguided and wretched young 

rsons early in the proceedings became themselves victims of the de- 
usion into which they plunged every one else. But we are forbidden 
to form this charitable judgment by the manifestations of art and con- 
trivance, of deliberate cunning and cool malice they exhibited to the 
end. Once ortwice they were caught in their own snare, and nothing 
but the blindness of the bewildered community saved them from dis- 
graceful exposure and well deserved punishment. ‘They appeared as 
the prosecutors of almost every poor creature that was tried, and seemed 
ready to bear testimony against any one upon whom suspicion might 
happen to fall.* It is dreadful to reflect upon the enormity of their 
wickedness, if they were conscious of imposture throughout. It seems 
to transcend the capabilities of human crime. There is, perhaps, a 
slumbering element in the heart of man that sleeps for ever in the 
bosom of the innocent and good, and requires the perpetration of a 
great sin to wake it into action, but which when once aroused, impels 
the transgressor onward with increasing momentum, as the descending 
ball is accelerated in its course. It may be that crime begets an appe- 
tite for crime, which like all other appetites is not quieted but inflamed 
by gratification.” 

It has been stated that Cotton Mather endeavoured to escape the 


* It is obvious that during the prevalence of the fanaticism, it was in the power 
of every man to bring down terrible vengeance upon his enemies by pretending to 
be “ bewitched” by them. There is great reason to fear that this was often the case. 
If any one ventured to resist the proceedings, or to intimate a doubt respecting the 
guilt of the persons accused, the accusers would consider it as an affront to - ona 
and proceed instantly to “cry out” against him. 

The wife of an honest and worthy man in Andover was sick of a fever of which 
she finally died; during her illness it occurred to him, after all the usual means had 
failed to cure her, that she might be bewitched. He went directly to Danvers to ask 
the afflicted persons there who had bewitched his wife. ‘Two of them returned with 
him to Andover. Never dida place receive more inauspicious visitors. Soon after 
their arrival they contrived to get more than fifty of the inhabitants imprisoned, seve- 
ral of whom were afterwards hanged for witchcraft. A Mr. Bradstreet, the magis- 
trate of the place, after having committed about forty persons to jail on their aceusa- 
tion, concluded that he had done enough, and declined to arrest any more; the con- 
sequence was that they accused him and his wife of being witches, and they had to 
fly for their lives. A person by the name of Willard, who had been employed to 
guard the prisoners to and from the jail, had the humanity to sympathise with the 
sufferers, and the courage to express his unwillingness to continue any longer in 
the odious employment. This was very offensive to the afflicted children, They 
accordingly charged him with bewitching them. The unbappy man was condemned 
to death; he contrived to escape from prison ; they were thrown into the greatest 
distress ; the news came that he was retaken; their agonies were moderated, and at 
length he was hanged and then they were wholly relieved. It should he added 
that many of the accusers turned out afterwards very badly, becoming profligate 
and abandoned characters.”—See Upham, p. 53. 
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ye odium connected with the Salem persecutions. In his life of Sir 
See ' William Phipps, the governor of the colony, “ a man,” says Mr. Upham, 
at “of an exceedingly feeble intellect, whom Dr. Mather appeared to 
have kept by flattery in complete subserviency to his purposes,” he 
exhibits a true specimen of his Jesuitical cunning. During the pro- 
secutions when the fever was at its height, the governor appealed for 
counsel ard guidance to his spiritual adviser, who it will be remem- 
bered, with the ministers of Boston, advocated the carrying on of the 
work “speedily and vigorously.” In quoting the state papers as evi- 
dence that the clergy recommended “caution and circumspection,” 
Dr. Mather expunged all those passages urging the prosecution of the 
work “speedily and vigorously.” ‘The real spirit of the man, how- 
ever, leaks out in the following passage, which affords a choice speci- 
men of that language of cant and hypocrisy, of which the English 
nation received such a surfeit during the Cromwellian usurpation. 

* And why, after all my unwearied cares and pains to rescue the 
miserable from the lions and bears of hell, which had seized them, and 
after all my studies to disappoint the devils in their designs to confound 
my neighbourhood, must | be driven to the necessity of an apology ? 
Truly the hard representations wherewith some ill men have reviled 
my conduct, and the countenance which other men have given to these 
representations, oblige me to give mankind some account of my beha- 
viour. No Christian can (I say none but evil workers can) criminate 
my visiting such of my poor flock as have at any time fallen under 
the terrible and sensible molestations of evil angels: let their afflictions 
have been what they will, I could not have answered it unto my glo- 
rious Lord, if I had withheld my just comforts and counsels from them ; 
and if I have also, with some exactness, observed the methods of the 
invisible world, when they have thus become observable, I have been 
but a servant of mankind in doing so: yea, no less a person than the 
venerable Baxter has more than once or twice in the most public 
manner invited mankind to thank me for that service. 

“Wherefore instead of all apish shouts and jeers at histories which 
have such undoubted confirmation, as that no man that has breeding 
enough to regard the common laws of human society will offer to 
doubt of them, it becomes us better to adore the goodness of God, who 
does not permit such things every day to befall us all, as he sometimes 
did permit to befall some few of our miserable neighbours. 

“ And is it a very glorious thing that I have now to mention —The 
devils have with most horrid operations broke in upon our neighbour- 
hood, and God has at such arate overruled all the fury and malice of 
those devils, that all the afflicted have not only been delivered but I 
hope also savingly brought home to God, and the reputation of no one 
good person in the world has been damaged, but instead thereof the 
souls of many, especially of the rising generation, have been thereby 
awakened unto some acquaintance with religion, Our young people 
who belonged unto the prayer meetings, of both sexes apart, would 
ordinarily spend whole nights by whole weeks together in prayers and 
psalms upon these occasions, in which devotions the devils could get 
nothing, but like fools a scourge for their own backs ; and some scores 
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of other young people, who were strangers to real piety, were now 
struck with the lively demonstrations of hell, evidently set forth before 
their eyes when they saw persons cruelly frighted, wounded and 
starved by devils, and scalded with burning brimstone ; and yet so 
preserved in this tortured state, as that at the end of one month's 
wretchedness they were able still to undergo another ; so that of these 
also it might now be said—‘ Behold they pray.’ In the whole the 
devil got just nothing ; but God got praises, Christ got subjects, the 
Holy Spirit got temples, the Church got additions, and the souls of 
meu got everlasting benelits. 1 am not so vain, as to say that any 
wisdom or virtue of mine did contribute unto this good order of things ; 
but I am so just as to say, I did not hinder this good,”* 


(To be concluded.) 


CHURCH MATTERS, 


DOES THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM PROVIDE COMPETENT 

MINISTERS OR A SUFFICIENT MAINTENANCE? 
Ir would be a mistake to suppose that the Dissenters never speak 
except in tones of lamentation and despondency. In general, 
as far as one can form any conclusion from what appears in 
their periodical publications, they seldom speak or write of late 
on any question affecting their circumstances or prospects, 
without conveying the impression, that they have no great 
hope of being able to exist as a denomination much longer. 
Colleges, education, missions—foreign and domestic, chapels 
and ministers ;—in every department there is a prodigious want 
of money, and a sensibly diminishing prospect of being able to 
supply it. Then as to their numbers, and the efficiency of their 
ministers, and the general declension of piety in their body, 
everything they say or write proves, that they find it impossible 
any longer to conceal their deplorable circumstances from the 
public. 

Now and then, however, one meets passages of a more 
elevated tone, as if dissent were prospering, and the Voluntary 
System the most efficient of all systems, to meet all the prac- 
tical requirements of a Christian church. Several passages of 
this sort had been marked for transcription. But on looking 
over them again, we are struck by a circumstance which makes 
it better not to quote them by themselves: and it is this, that 
by some strange coincidence, such triumphant language is 
Searcely ever found without having something of a rather dif- 
ferent tone in almost immediate juxtaposition or connexion. 
A few specimens of this sort of coincidence will furnish matter 
every way worthy of being transcribed. 


* Mather’s Works. 
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In a full and, on many accounts, very interesting, account, in 
the Congregational Magazine for December, 1844, of the proceed- 
ings of the Congregational Union at Norwich in the preceding 
October, is a Report, which was read to the meeting, on the 


state of dissent in South Wales. The writer of the Report 
says— 


“ The first point which they deem deserving of notice and admiration 
among the Welsh churches, is the extraordinary zeal and liberality 
they have displayed in providing the means of spiritual instruction for 
the great mass of their countrymen. Little more than a century ago, 
there was, besides the parish churches, and a few scattered Baptist 
and Presbyterian chapels, the latter of which have mostly, since that 
time, passed into the hands of the Arians and Unitarians, scarcely any 
accommodation provided, where the people of Wales could enjoy the 
privileges of religious worship. At this time, however, there cannot 
be much fewer than 2000 chapels belonging to the different denomi- 
nations of evangelical dissenters. Of these, more than 630 have been 
erected by the Congregational body alone ; and we have the testimony 
of the Rev. David Rees, of Llanelly, than whom a more competent 
witness could not be found, that 500 out of this number have been 
either built or enlarged within the last forty years. In comparing this 
account with the depressed and impoverished condition of the great 
majority of the people, it is impossible not to feel, after all allowance 
has been made for the generous aid they have frequently received 
from England, ‘that their deep poverty hath abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality.” Few things, indeed, arrest the attention of 
the Christian traveller more, in passing through Wales, than the num- 
ber of chapels which present themselves, in every part, to his observa- 
tion; sometimes standing on the brow of a hill, or in the corner of a 
valley, in the remotest heart of the country, with scarcely a house or 
habitation within sight, and yet, on the Lord’s-day, filled with crowded 
and decently-attired audiences, who, early in the morning, may be 
seen repairing thither for miles, from every part of the circumjacent 
region. And thus it often happens, contrary to the anguries of those who 
doubt the efficiency of the voluntary principle, that the thinly populated 
agricultural districts are precisely those for which the most ample spi- 
ritual provision has been made. ‘True it is, indeed, that these humble 
edifices possess little that can satisfy the taste, much less awaken the 
admiration, of those who are lovers of picturesque and elegant archi- 
tecture, But surely they are not devoid of a deep moral interest to 
those who reflect that they are the evidence, as they are the affecting 
symbols, of the simple and spontaneous piety of a people proverbially, 
and, in many cases, almost incredibly poor; and that within their 
walls the great and vital verities of the Gospel are constantly pro- 
claimed in fervid and powerful, if unpolished, strains, in the hearing of 
multitudes, who receive there the only influences adapted to form their 
religious character, and direct their moral education for eternity. 
When it is remembered that in London, with its vast population of 
nearly two million inhabitants, the Congregational body has provided 
only about 130 places of worship; while in Wales, with a population 
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scarcely amounting to the half of that number, our brethren, of the 
same faith and order, have erected 636; we cannot avoid the impres- 
sion, that the powerful and wealthy churches of the metropolis have yet, 


in this respect, something to learn from the simple mountaineers of 
Wales.” 


But if they have “ something to learn,” how comes it that the 
Voluntary Principle in which they glory has never yet taught it 
to them? Oddly enough, however, when one turns over a few 
pages further in this same account of the Norwich meeting of 
the Congregational Union, we find that other persons present 
did not give quite so favourable a view of the state of the in- 
terest or the efficiency of the Voluntary Principle in Wales, as 
the author of the Report had taken. The following remarkably 
graphic pereres is found in the speech of the Rev. James Sher- 


man of Surrey Chapel, London, the gentleman who seconded 
the resolution for receiving the Report— 


« Sir, notwithstanding the poverty of the people of Wales, it is, I 
think, high time that they should be taught some good lessons in reference 
to providing for their ministers, I had an invitation to preach in 
Wales, at one of their assemblies; a very large field was appropriated 
to the congregation, and a wooden building, erected for the occasion, 
was the place from which the ministers preached, surrounded by their 
brethren. There were, when I preached, at avery moderate computa- 
tion, about ten thousand pcople in the field. ‘They took care to put 
me in the middle, where, I believe, they always put the weakest men 
in the army. That was the position in which I was placed on the 
occasion in question. A very eminent Welsh brother was to preach 
first, and a very eminent Welsh brother was to succeed me; and as 
a kind of toleration tothe poor Englishman, I was put in between 
them. The people were to wait, in order to hear John Elias, after 
I had done; and with this prospect before them, they were quite 
content to put up with a little English service beforehand. It was, 
however, a very delightful thing to be able to stand up there to 
preach the Gospel, as a great number of individuals present 
were sufficiently acquainted with the English language to under- 
stand what I said. When I had done preaching at Balla, one of the 
deacons came to me, and made an offer of a very large sum, for so he 
thought, for my services,—it was five shillings. I had travelled from 
London to Wales, and had to go back again from Wales to London ; 
and they offered me at last, éhough they said it was a very large sum for | 
them to give, thirty shillings for the entire journey there and back. 
Of course I did not take it; and I only mention it, because I wished 
to say, that it is high time that greater provision should be made by the 
churches in Wales for the support of their ministers, It is not an 
unusual thing for the most eminent men of God, their best preachers, 
men at whose feet I should feel it an honour to sit, to go from place to 
place, and, after walking, in many cases, twenty, thirty, and sometimes 
filty miles, to receive two shillings as a gratuity for their preaching. 
If the people could be taught to lay by a certain amount, so that their 
ministers should have a settled income, I think it would have a great 
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tendency to cause churches, as well as ministers, to thrive. They say, 
Ewho are they ?] that keeping ministers poor, has avery beneficial effect 
on their ministry: I do not believe the doctrine myself, and therefore 
I will not inculcate it.” 


From which it would seem that, while in a country where 
slates and stones are not very uncommon, the Dissenters have 


‘built a considerable number of chapels, yet, as far as the sup- 


port of their ministers is concerned, the reporter’s boast of “ the 
most ample spiritual provision” having been made, is somewhat 
premature, and “the auguries of those who doubt the efficiency 
of the Voluntary Principle” appear rather to confirm their 
sagacity than otherwise. 

Mr. Sherman’s remarks were followed by some observations 
by Mr. Wells, of London, on the state of the interest generally, 
from which it would seem that whatever beneficial effects are 
produced by that a of the Voluntary System, “ that 
keeping ministers poor has a very beneficial effect on their 
ministry, ’—it does not tend to cause churches to thrive as far 
as numbers are concerned. | 


“ The Rev. A. Wetts said, he wished to say one or two words 
before the resolution passed. His friend Dr. Matheson would bear 
him out in the statement, that in the direction of the Home Missionary 
Society, t¢ had been a great grief to them to be obliged to decline taking 
up English congregations in the border towns of Wales. There was 
growing up there a numerous English population, resident in the 
Welsh towns, and spreading, indeed, over the whole country. They 
did not, of course, hear the Welsh preachers, for they did not under- 
stand, nor did they learn, the Welsh language. The consequence 
was, that their own friends, thorough and conscientious Congrega- 
tionalists, were under the necessity of going to the Episcopal churches 
in the border towns, because they were unable to give the assistance 
which was claimed for the support of a ministry for the increasing 
border population. He made the remark because he was delighted 
to see the interest excited by this document. This furnished him 
with the opportunity of putting this aspect of British missions before 
them as one of great importance; because i wus not a question 
whether they would advance, but whether they would fall Male cans 
whether they would gain, but whether they would actually lose. 
They were losing their people in Wales, they were losing them in the 
colonies, they were losing them everywhere, because they did not supply the 
different societies with the means of following, and providing for them.” 

What more melancholy results could “the auguries of those 
who doubt the efficiency of the yoluntary principle” have 
prognosticated ? 

With regard to this great test of the efficiency of the system, 
we shall have several more statements from different parties to 
corroborate all such auguries ; but, for the present, 1t may be 
permitted to digress a little to a kindred topic—the efficiency 
of the yeluntary system to protect the churches from unfit and 
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inepmpetent ministers. Perhaps it should be acknowledged 
that, in making this digression at this point, we are influenced 
as much by a view to our own convenience, as by any other 
motive ; because, it so happens, there are some curious passages 
on the subject in this same account of the Norwich meeting, 
and they may as well be transcribed at once, before we have 
laid that document aside. 

Poverty, and the particularly Christian-like theory of its 
being beneficial to the ministry to keep their ministers poor, 
must have a very large share among the causes of whatever 
ministerial inefficiency is observable in the dissenting body. 
But there are other causes at work also, and none can so well 
describe them as the Dissenters themselves. Some of these 
causes were noticed in a memorial read to the meeting, “On 
the History, Position, and Prospects of the Independent 
Colleges,” by the Rey. J. Blackburn, of London. Mr. Black- 
burn, having observed with a praiseworthy candour,—though, 
indeed, it is scarcely credible that there can be many to whom 
the caution could be necessary,—that “the ministry” among 
the Independent Dissenters, “is not to be sought as a pro- 


fession by those who wish to enjoy a life of literary leisure and ° 


social influence,” proceeds to point out some circumstances 
which seem to show that all the evils of patronage are not 
confined to an Established Church. 


_ The testimonials of the pastor and brethren of the church are 
usually required by the college authorities, to the character and gifts 
of the young candidate ; although ¢é too often occurs that the favour- 
able opinion of the pastor alone is supposed to be sufficient. Tor as 
the individual is not likely to exercise his gifts in the church that 
sends him forth, but will in due course become a candidate for the 
pastoral office in some other; and as the colleges are supported by 
the contributions of associated churches and individuals ; so it seems 
desirable that the recommendations of some other ministers and 
brethren should be required before the candidate is received. 

“The private academy of Mr. Jennings, at Kibworth, to which Dr. 
Doddridge was sent, had no regulations of this sort; the recom- 
mendation of his friend, who paid for his board, the Rev, S. Clark, 
of St. Albans, was enough. But we learn from his letters, that none 
of the pupils were allowed to preach, ¢ till they had been examined by 


a committee of the neighbouring ministers, who were chosen for that — 


purpose at a general meeting of the county association.’ Now as 
it is highly probable that partialities on the one hand, or prejudices on the 
other, may greatly influence the judgment of the candidate's pastor, would 
it not be desirable that there should be, in connexion with each 
county association, a similar committee, who, by such an examination, 
might protect the public funds from being wasted on an unsuitable can- 
didate, and the churches from being burdened by incompetent: ministers 2” 


A very reasonable proposition, though it does not appear very 
consistent with the theory of an independent church. But, at 
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all events, it is a pretty sufficient acknowledgment that it is 
possible for patronage, as far as it is injurious, to exist under 
the voluntary system, and that Dissenters suffer more from it 
than they are always willing to allow. 

It appears, however, that the partialities and prejudices of 
the candidate’s pastor are not the only causes which may 
operate to facilitate the admission of unsuitable and incom- 

tent ministers. In a subsequent part of his Memorial, Mr. 


lackburn describes a case which he does not refer to as being 
at all of unusual occurrence. 


“It sometimes happens that a student falls under the displeasure of 
the collegiate authorities, and \eaves, not only without testimonials from 
his tutors, but before his educational course is completed. He is, how- 
ever, introduced tu some vacant pulpit, and is elected to the pastoral office. 
His ordination is fixed, and the officiating ministers assemble at the 
hour of service, and fulfil their allotted duties ; but no questions are 
asked respecting the circumstances under which he left the college. 
This ought not to be. 

“The pastors who so unite to ordain under such circumstances, 
virtually set the authority of the college tutors at nought ; and every 
such ordination affords encouragement to the student to act with 
insubordination, seeing a pastoral charge, and ordination thereto, 
can be obtained in spite of them. It will be, doubtless, asked, 
Ought the destinies of a young man through life to depend on the 
capricious temper of a tutor ; and because he chooses to take offence, 
is therefore a gifted young man to be ruined? We answer, Certainly 
not. But let there be a reference,—let, for instance, the ministers 
who recommended him be appealed to, or let the proposed com- 
mittee of the county association who examined him be referred to; 


and let the business be so adjusted that our college discipline be not 
brought into contempt.” 


At present, however, it is brought into contempt. Men who 
leave dissenting academies in disgrace, have no need to seek 
for shelter in the dark recesses of an Establishment. There 
are vacant pulpits in the interest, to which an introduction can 
be had. It is not difficult for the student, an expelled and 
uneducated lad, (generally between seventeen and twenty-one,) 
to find some destitute church ready to elect him to the pastoral 
office, and some ministers willing to assemble and ordain hin, 
and no questions asked. And yet Dissenters speak of the mode 
in which improper persons have been ordained in the Esta- 
blished Church, as if it was impossible such a thing could 
happen among themselves. 

The resolution to receive Mr. Blackburn’s Report was moved 
by the Rey. J. A. James, of Birmingham, who, in the course of 
his speech, made some remarks extremely illustrative of the 
inefliciency of the system. It is plain that, small as is the supply 
of ministers, which a community of 1200 churches requires, 
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the Independents are unable to provide a sufficient number ; 
and, of those they educate for the purpose, many are known to 
be incompetent, and yet are ordained, simply because they do 
not know what else to do with them; and because, likewise, the 
“dear young brethren” are not quite so sensible of their own 
incompetency as some of their elders are. 


«It has been stated that we provide at present barely an adequate 
supply for the demands of the churches. Now we must, as to the 
numerical supply, be above the actual wants of the churches; for it is 
well known, from the history of all our institutions, that efficienc 
goes not by numbers. If we would have an adequate number of able 
ministers, we must, as it strikes me, educate a larger number than the 
demand of the churches alone will require. It may be asked, ¢‘ What, 
then, will you do with the surplus?’ ‘That, I reply, is not for me to 
determine, It is for the dear young brethren who have, J will not 
say, thrust themselves into the ministry, but passed through it without 
giving proof of sufficient talent for the pastorate, to think how they 
will in future employ themselves. It is better that they, or their 
friends, should find for them some means of employment, than that 
incompetent men should be sent into our churches. Pity for the souls of 
men must be the first consideration with us throughout the whole 
range of our denominational affairs : and | believe that compassion for 
needy brethren has sometimes interfered with a much more deserved 
compassion still,—namely, that which we owe to the denomination, and 
to the souls of men generally. The greater the number of students, in 
moderation, whom our colleges have to educate, the better; because 
there will then be a greater chance of our obtaining efficient and able 
men. Of course I would not carry out that idea to an extreme; but, 
within moderation, we must have a much larger number of men 
educated than, upon a bare calculation, the wants of the churches seem 
likely to demand. Some may be thrown off ; they must go back again 
to secular life, or find other occupation ; we must have efficient men, or 
our denomination will go down. Now another point to which I would 
refer, is the method of introducing candidates to our colleges. The 
responsibility must not rest upon the pastor himself. 1 like the sugges- 
tion that we should have this matter referred to a committee, for the 
settlement of it is at present oftentimes a perplexing point in the 
pastor’s career. When a young man presents himself to his attention, 
and the question is whether he shall put him forward or send him 
back, i¢ will in many cases actually involve him in something like a 
disagreement with that young man’s friends, if he take upon himself. to 
decide upon his incompetency. Now it is very desirable to devolve 
that upon a committee connected with the association.” 


Committees may be very convenient contrivances for getting 
rid of personal responsibilities, but no committee will ever neu- 
tralize the inherent viciousness of the Voluntary System. Even 
the ballot-box will not protect the pastor who is conscientious 
enough to involve himself in something like a disagreement with 
& young man’s friends. But, in fact, Mr. James’ language 
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virtually gives up the point. Independency must be abandoned 
before his theories can be reduced to practice. It is easy to sa 
the ‘*dear young brethren” must go back again to secular life, 
or find other occupation: but who has any power to make them, 
or any right to dictate to them? Who has power or right to 
prevent any church from giving them a call? Who has a right 
to call the pastors to account if they are found obliging enough 
to ordain the dear young brother, and ask no questions? The 
people who pay what they please, have surely a right to please 
themselves in the article they pay for. 

Among the various expedients proposed on this occasion was 
one which was suggested by Mr. Watts, the theological tutor 
of Spring Hill, Birmingham. The extract touches a point which 
diverges a little from that immediately before us, but yet is too 
important, in its connexion with the general state and prospects 
of the interest, to be passed over. Mr. Watts proposed that, 
under necessary precautions and restraints, a certain number of 
lay-students should be admitted into their colleges. Mr. Watts 
gave the following as his reason for this proposal. 


“It appears to me, in fact we all know, that as the young laymen of 
our body become wealthy, we are in great danger of losing them. There 
is no fact better established than this, that our rich young men go off 
from our body. Now | think that if we provided for them a college 
education among ourselves—I am supposing now that it can be done, 
and I know that it can—taking for granted that we put in peril no 
one principle for which we contend as vital, (and there is much 
common ground that is mutually understood without explanation) we 
should secure a much closer connexion and deeper friendship between 
the younger members of our wealthier families, who are just entering 
into life, and the great body of our ministers. It is a fact, ascribe it 
to what cause you will,—it is a fact, that in past years our ministry 
has not enjoyed the amount of public respect, even in our own body, to 
which it is entitled. If our ministry received the respect to which it 
was entitled, we should not see the young members of our wealthier 
families leave the denomination. One way, I think, of effectually pre- 
venting this in future, is that which I have just suggested. After mak- 
ing due provision for maintaining important principles, let a certain 
number, not exceeding a third, a fourth, or fifth, or whatever might 
be thought the proper proportion, be admitted to receive a general 
university education in our colleges; the education afforded being 
precisely similar to that which our ministerial students received as a 
general education, up to the bachelor’s degree. At Spring Hill 
College, the course adopted is this: for two years, at least, and very 
frequently for three, the students receive their general education, the 
kinds of instruction being kept quite distinct. 1 refer to this, because 
it bears incidentally upon another topic, touched upon in the paper, 
namely, the age at which young men enter the ministry, and the dis- 
advantages which arise from their entering upon it, at too early a 
period. The practice at Spring Hill is this: let a young man be 
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ever so well qualified by early classical education, he is not allowed 
to enter upon his theological course, until he is past eighteen, So 
that those who have been admitted to the initiatory and general 
course, are still continued for two years in that course, that the 

may read and study as men, and not be set to grapple with the 
various philosophical difficulties which attend the scientific study of 
a theological course, until they have been disciplined to grapple with 
those difficulties. With us, therefore, a student must have passed 
his two-and-twentieth year before he leaves the institution.” 


So that twenty-two is considered a high requirement in point 
of age for a young man to be pronounced fit to become the 
pastor of a church, 

But to return to the subject of competency, and of the ineffi- 
ciency of the Voluntary System to secure it. At the same meetin 


the Rey. Mr. Legge read a paper in which is the following 
passage. 


“Tt happens, not unfrequently, that an individual of undoubted 
piety and of good abilities may contemplate the ministry, under the 
influence of the highest and most commendable motives, who yet 
may not possess the precise qualifications which are essential to 
ministerial efficiency ; and a service would be rendered to him and to 
the churches, by a kind and well-timed intimation of the fact that he 
may better promote the great object he has in view by adhering to 
the walk of life which Providence had assigned him, or by turning his 
attention to another field of labour, which, though not involving the 
pastoral relation, is not less honourable, or less useful. In order to 
secure this advantage, the introduction of such an individual to a 
more private circle and a more immediate oversight, than a collegiate 
institution admits, is desirable; while at such a stage, it is easier to 
retrace his steps, or to modify his plans.”’ 


Among the remarks which the reading of this paper called 
forth, are the following by Mr. Wells. 


“The Rev. A. Wetts said—I think the importance of this resolu- 
tion is such as to require a word or two more. It happens to be my 
responsible duty to sit on a committee in London, when the claims of 
young brethren, who wish to be introduced into one of our colleges, 
come under its anxious, and I may say, painful consideration. We 
do not sometimes know how to send back our young brethren to 
their friends, and yet we do not know how to admit them into the 
institution. On the one hand, fidelity would lead us to say, ‘ You 
had better go home;’ and, on the other, the circumstances are often 
such as appeal very strongly to our feelings, and urge us to say, ‘ We 
will give you a trial.’ Now our colleges in London are not the 
places for that trial; and if, when we were in this dubious position, 
we were able to say, ‘ Well, we will send you down to our brother 
Mr. Legge; he will superintend your studies, inquire into your 
character, and give you a trial for twelve months,’ it would be a very 
great relief to us. I do not know, in fact, how the committee of the 
London colleges are to go on without sucha resource. Atecommenda- 
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tions come to us which excite our astonishment. We do not know how 
to send back his youth to a pastor, with whom we are acquainted, 
and who has sent us so warm a recommendation of one who, so far as 
we can test and examine him, we think quite incompetent. Under these 
circumstances, we cannot keep pace with our brethren, without some 
institution of this description. I would strenuously advise, therefore, 
that such an institution as that of Mr. Legge should be sustained by 
us. It is said, that my friend’s institution has hitherto been private. 
Well, then, now we want to make it public. Suppose it has been 
private up to this hour; we want to take it under some patronage, 
superintendence, and support. Iam confident that if other gentle- 
men present, who sit on the committees in London, when applications 
for admission into our colleges are brought under consideration, will 
speak their minds on the subject, they will not only bear me out in 
what I have said, but confess that J have not said half what might 
i | be asserted as to the perplexities arising from these recommendations, 
hl and, I must add, from the astounding deficiency of brethren who come 
ie up for admission. I suppose that no great amount of funds would be 
needed ; that if, by public contribution, two or three hundred pounds 
a-year could be obtained, that would, so far, sustain the institution ; 
that a small payment for ‘each brother sent to it would suffice.” 


Mr. Watts was followed by Mr. J. Angell James. 


“The Rev J. A. James—I cannot help saying, in reference to 
what has just fallen from Mr. Wells, that I think we are greatly 
damaged by all this excess of delicacy. In the first place, here are our 
pastors marvellously delicate about sending back a young man, who, at the 
same time, they do not believe will ever make a minister—but then they 

a are so delicate about his feelings. Well, then, our friends who have 
a? the management of the colleges in London, are so delicate about sending 
| back an incompetent man, and so he gets into the college, We are all 
so exceedingly delicate, that we cannot tell these young men that 
they must go back to business again. Thus, we are ruined by opening 
i i our doors to incompetent men ; thus all the churches are injured by want 
: of firmness in the initiative.” 
: It is all very fine to call this delicacy. But it is plainly part 
of the system. The deficiency of the dear young brethren is 
astounding, and the recommendations these “ enormiter indocti” 
bring from their pastors “excite our astonishment.” Why should 
they? How could the pastor involve himself “in something 
like a disagreement” with the young man’s friends, without in 
many cases involving himself likewise in something worse than 
“like” beggary and ruin? And how can the committee in Lon- 
don disoblige the pastor, and involve him in a quarrel with the 
friends of the dear young brother, without running the risk of 
some subscriptions being withdrawn from the academy? They 
are ruined by opening their doors to incompetent men. They 
confess it—but what power have they to keep them shut? Whe- 
ther they want firmness in the initiative or not, their firmness 
would be unavailing to protect a church from injury which 
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does not choose to be protected. The churches have a right to 
injure themselves. What would their independency be worth 
if they had not? This was plainly confessed by the next 
speaker, who had courage and firmness enough, but had proved 


in his own experience, how little his firmness could avail if the 
candidate chose to be self-willed. 


“The Rev. R. Evuiott, of Devizes, said—I perfectly coincide in 
my feelings, and, 1 think, I may also refer to my practice—with what 
has been said upon this subject. It has happened, that in the course 
of forty years’ ministry, very few young men have had my recom- 
mendation. ‘This has not arisen from the circumstance that there 
have been few applications, but from a conviction, a calm conviction, 
fastening itself upon my mind, that when I think a person altogether 
unfit, it is my duty to say so. Although, iz several instances, | re- 
fused to give my recommendation, the parties being determined to 
persevere, somehow or other pushed themselves into notice, and, as they 
were sure to do, ran their heads against a wall.” 


Of course, if they are determined to persevere, it is of the 


very essence of voluntaryism and independency that no one has 
a right to hinder them. 


ASSOCIATION FOR MUTUAL INTERCESSION. 


THE attempt to form an Association for Mutual Intercession, 
which has been noticed by the Bishop of London in his recent 
Charge, we have been long aware of, but have hitherto refrained 
from making any observations upon it, principally from a hope 
that the influence of the party with whom it originated was so 
much diminished, that little danger was to be apprehended from 
any project of the sort coming from that quarter. Fully do we 
concur, however, in everything which the Bishop of London has 
said on the subject ; and itis with no little gratification we tran- 
scribe from his lordship’s Charge, the passage in which he has 
brought before the clergy the impropriety and danger of such a 
measure. The extract is made (for reasons that will appear as 
we proceed) from the report of the Charge printed in the Eng- 
lish Churchman of October 22. 


“ And this leads me again to protest, in the most earnest manner, 
against the publication, by clergymen of our Church, of books of de- 
votions, and homilies, and hagiographies, composed by, or principally 
derived from, authors of the Church of Rome, and tainted with its 
errors. I know of no more probable method of unsettling ardent 
and sensitive minds, of perverting them from the simplicity of Serip- 
ture truth and worship, and of smoothing the way for their passing 
into the bosom of a corrupt and deceitful Church. I confess that I 
cannot understand how any person, professing to be a member of our 
own branch of the Chureh Catholic, can reconcile it to his conscience 
to be in any way accessory to proceedings, the effect of which, upon 
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the minds of those who are imperfectly instructed, must be to diminish 
the seeming importance of those fundamental differences which sepa- 
rate the Churches of England and Rome—to make them dissatisfied 
with the doctrine and discipline of the one, and to habituate them to 
regard with complacency and, in due time, with affection, the worst 
errors of the other. I can understand this conduct on the part of one 
of that society to whom it is permitted to disguise their real senti- 
ments, and to assume any character which may best enable them to 
propagate the errors of Rome; but I cannot comprehend the self- 
delusion by which any person pursuing this course, can persuade him- 
self that he is faithful to his solemn engagements as a clergyman of 
the English Church. I cannot but regard such a policy as more to 
be censured and feared than open, honest, undisguised hostility. 
Deeply as I deplore the loss cf those who, from being amongst our 
Church's ablest and most zealous defenders, have become her bitterest 
revilers and assailants, I would rather see a member of our communion 
pass over at once to the adversary’s camp, and from thence hurl de- 
fiance and reproach against those whom he has deserted, than that he 
should continue amongst us only for the dishonest purpose of trying 
(and such purpose has, in one instance at least, been openly avowed) 
how much of the Romish system can be engrafted upon our own ; in 
other words, how much of error can be engrafted upon truth, for this 
and nothing less than this, if we hold in good truth the doctrine em- 
bodied in our Articles of Religion, must we believe to be the difference. 

“ Under a strong impression that every approach to the practices 
of the Church of Rome, which is not entirely consonant with the 
spirit of our own, is not only needless, but dangerous, I feel myself 
called upon to caution my younger brethren against a specious pro- 
posal which has been recently made, to form a sort of association or 
fraternity for mutual intercession. ‘To the proposed object of such 
an association no just exception can be taken. The duty of mutual 
intercession is plainly enjoined upon us by the holy Apostles, and is 
indeed an unavoidable inference from the very nature of Church 
membership—an element in the communion of saints. It is, there- 
fore, very right and proper that we should remind one another of this 
duty, and be careful to perform it ourselves; but I do not perceive 
the necessity, and 1 greatly question the prudence, of entering into 
any other association for that purpose than that to which we all belong 
in virtue of our baptism, and of our relation to Jesus Christ in His 
Church. One obvious danger of all such voluntary combinations is 
that of fostering a spirit of party. Those who enlist themselves will 
be apt to regard those who do not, as lukewarm and indifferent, and 
it almost always happens that they who combine for a somewhat in- 
definite purpose, find themselves, in process of time, leagued together 
tor other objects than that which was contemplated at first. 

“ This is one of many objections which may be urged against what 
is called the Evangelical Alliance, an association of which, although 
it contains within itself the elements of disunion, and must svon 
crumble into pieces, if it be not turned into a mere instrument of 
aggression against the Established Church, I must express my strong 
disapprobation. 
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« But to revert to the proposal in question. We have been publicly 
invited, from time to time, by zealous and well-meaning individuals, 
to unite in prayer on certain days for certain specified objects; and 
although I have always considered this to savour somewhat of pre- 
sumptuousness on the part of persons, not holding authority in the 
Church, I did not think it likely to produce any serious inconvenience. 
In fact the attempt was too vague to have any considerable effect. 
But when it is proposed to establish something of a sodality or bro- 
therhood, for mutual intercession, the members of which are to have 
their names registered, in order that they may be informed of particular 
objects, to be prayed for, either of general interest, or connected with 
themselves or their own friends, the plan seems to me to be open to the 
objection which I have stated, as being likely to form or bind together 
a secret party in the Church, and to teach them the necessity of doing 
something more than the Church instructs them to do, or of doing it in 
a different manner. ‘This apprehension is very much strengthened 
when I observe, that the “several objects of intercession should be 
remembered at the Holy Communion, with the prayer, that the me- 
morial then made before God of the Sacrifice on the Cross may be 
accepted in behalf of them.” Now, this notion of an offering, which 
those who communicate in the Eucharist make in behalf of others, 
over and above their prayers, seems to me, I confess, to be essentially 
the same as that which is condemned by our 3lst Article. 1 consider 
it to be the plain doctrine of our Church, that the effects of that Holy 
Sacrament are limited to the faithful and devout communicant; and 
that there is nothing in it in the nature of a truly propitiatory sacrifice, 

“¢It is only an act of devotion and obedience in those that “ eat 
and drink worthily ;” and though in it they ought to pray for the 
whole body of the Church, yet those their prayers do only prevail 
with God, as they are devout intercessions, but not by any particular 
virtue in this action.’ (Burnet on Article Thirty-one.) 

“He who believes that the Eucharistic memorial will not only 
benefit himself as a channel of grace to his own soul, but also be ac- 
cepted by God in behalf of others, who do not partake of it, is in 
danger of being led onwards, by no very difficult steps, to a belief that 
‘the Priest does offer Christ for the quick and the dead to have re- 
mission of pain and guilt.’ As if for the purpose of facilitating this 
transition from the doctrine of our Reformed Church to that of 
Rome, we find in the publication to which I allude, ‘the additions to 
the Hours are subjoined in Latin for those who may use them in that 
language.’ But while I think myself called upon to caution my 
younger brethren against the particular form in which this plan of 
mutual intercession has been proposed to them, I entirely agree with 
its authors in thinking that a special obligation to the performance of 
the duty itself is laid upon us by the present state and prospects of 
the Church—that ‘the conversion of sinners and awakening of the 
listless is a proper object for our united prayers ;’ that ‘ the advance- 
ment and perseverance of the faithful,’ (and surely we may well add, 
the recovery of those who have lapsed), ‘is a thing for which we have 
need to seek help from above ;’ and that in many instances general 
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prayers will be used the more seriously, and with less chance of inat- 
tention, when particular cases are kept in view. I would add, that 
the present difficulties in which it has pleased Divine Providence to 
involve our country, by visiting the people of Ireland with severe dis- 
tress, may very fitly be recommended by you to your people as a sub- 
ject of particular intercession, both in their family and private devotions. 

“ The efforts which have for some time past been systematically 
made to revive amongst the members of our own communion, opinions 
and practices which have been usually regarded as peculiar to the 
Church of Rome, necessarily tend, as I have before observed, to per- 
plex and unsettle sensitive and imperfectly instructed consciences, and 
to prepare them for an acknowledgment of the paramount authority 
of that Church, which, as it concedes nothing, nor admits the possi- 
bility of its erring, even in the minutest feature of that complicated 
system which was stamped with the character of unchangeableness by 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, has manifestly a great advantage 
in dealing with unstable and doubtful minds, when even one step has 
been taken in advance towards that system. This is especially the 
case with females, the natural constitution of whose minds disposes 
them to rest upon the authority of others; while their livelier sensi- 
bilities are more easily excited and satisfied by an esthetic and cere- 
monial form of religion. Indeed I think it is in minds of this class 
—even in our own sex also, with some exceptions,—that a Romaniz- 
ing tendency is most perceptible. Some few there are who seem to 
have been caught in the meshes of their own subtilty ; others appear 
to be perplexed by erudition ill digested and misapplied; but a great 
number of those persons who have been unhappily perverted (and, | 
after all, how inconsiderable is that number in comparison with those 
who hold fast the truth without wavering), seem to have been misled 
by the treacherous light of a poetical mysticism, following the guid- 
ance, not of their reason, but of imagination, or to have fallen a prey 
to Romish sophistry, for want of sound and well-digested theological 
learning. We must, I fear, look for more instances of perversion 
occasioned by these causes, and it behoves the clergy to be prepared 
with a competent store of reasons wherewith to combat the delusive 
arguments of Romish emissaries, and to stablish and settle the faith 
of the weak-hearted members of their flocks.” 


That the object of the proposed plan was to create a sort of 
secret society, and that its tendency was as evidently to lead 
men to Rome, as its spirit was essentially sectarian, we cannot 
imagine how any one acquainted with the plan could for a mo- 
ment doubt. The correctness of the Bishop of London’s ac- 
count of the matter, however, has been questioned by the editor 
of the English Churchman—with what justice will appear pre- 
sently. ‘The English Churchman says— 


“It is not mutual intercession which is condemned ; such a duty is 
openly acknowledged and recommended ; it is only a particular appli- 
cation of it in a particular way which is questioned. And this, as it 
seems, under a mis-information on his Lordship’s part. It was no part 
of the Oxford Proposals, as far as we remember, that all who were 
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asked to offer certain intercessions were also asked to enter into a 
‘fraternity.’ There is not a word in the Proposals such as ‘a sodality, 
the members of which are to have their names registered, &c.’ But 
simply ‘ those who wish may have their names registered.’ And why ? 
that they may at once have the new prayers, &c., as the editors issue 
them. Here is the plain state of the case. Three persons undertake 
to invite their friends to the exercise of a certain religious duty, highly 
approved by the Bishop of London, one which it is proposed to dis- 
charge by the issue of little books, at certain or rather uncertain, times. 
How can it be known who wants the little books unless their names are 
registered by those who propose to issue them? This is all. A, B, 
and C, accept Dr. P.’s invitation: A, B, and C, are therefore known 
to Dr. P., and their names are inserted in Dr, P.’s list, in order that 
Dr. P. may send them his book of Prayers when he has one ready ; but 
does this show that A, B, and C, made a ‘sodality,’ or are even per- 
sonally known to each other? Does a bookseller, or a newsman, 
institute a sodality when he keeps a list of his customers? Are the 
subscribers to the Parker Society a fraternity? Was the Christian 
Knowledge Society instituted apart from the Bishops, of which the 
members received Holy Communion together at Bow Church, a 
brotherhood of malignant aspect? Surely this Society’s organization 
was from the first far more definite than any contemplated in the 
Oxford Proposals. We strongly suspect that the Bishop of London 
has been misled by some garbled account of this suggestion of ‘ Mutual 
Intercession.’ Whether guilds and brotherhoods are right or wrong 
is not the question: it is whether the Oxford Proposals recognise 
such a fraternity as the Bishop, himself Patron of a Temperance 
Society, objects to. And if the Bishop writes under a misapprehen- 
sion of fact, much of the offence which has been taken at this portion 
of the Charge is, we think, partly groundless, and at least premature.” 


According to this writer the object of the registration of names 
was merely that Dr. P. might send one of his little books 
“when he has one ready,” to those who want them, and the 
Bishop of London (we are to believe) was “misled by some 
garbled account of this suggestion of ‘ Mutual Intercession.’” 
It is quite certain, however, that his Lordship was neither misled 
nor misinformed, but that his account of the plan was taken 
from the proposal itself, and is given in the very words of the 
proposers. As many of our readers may like to see what this 
proposal was, and as, on other accounts, it may be desirable to 
preserve a copy of it in our pages, it is here reprinted entire. 
Some passages are marked in italics, partly as being those which 
the Bishop of London more particularly referred to,—partly to 
show the Romish air which is cast over the performance. The 
recommendation to repeat the Lord’s Prayer three times, thrice 
a day, with an application to particular objects, is obviously an 
attempt to familiarize the members of our church with the prac- 
tice of repeating the same prayer several times—prevalent 
among Romanists, and which has so greatly contributed to the 
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superstitious formality of their devotions. The proposal is con- 
tained in a little tract of one sheet of sixteen pages. On a fly- 
leaf is the following :— 


“ These Prayers may be had, and names registered if desired, on ap- 
caer by letter to the Rev. Dr. Pusry, Ch. Ch., Oxford, or the 

Ev. C. Marriott, Oriel College,Ozford. Copies may be also had of 
Mr. Parker, Oxford, or Mr. Burns, Portman-street, Portman-square, 
London, at 2d. each, or 1s. 6d. per dozen.” 7 


Then follows the tract, which, in the copies we have seen, has 
no title page :— 


“TI exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men. . . . For this is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who will have 
all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.— 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 3, 4. , 

MUTUAL INTERCESSION. 


Tue promise of our Lord, Matt. xviii. 19, ‘I say unto you, That if 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall | 
ask, it shall be done for them of My Father which is in heaven,’ in- 
vites us to unite our prayers when we desire a special blessing. The 
present time is one which demands not only our best endeavours, but 
our most earnest prayers for what can only come as a gift from above. 

The divisions of Christendom are more felt as the intercourse of 
nations increases, and even amongst ourselves division is rife. Unity 
and peace in the Church must therefore be asked of Him who 
‘maketh men to be of one mind in a house.’ 

We are surrounded by numbers who live without God in the world, 
either from habits of vice, or from ignorance and carelessness. We 
may remonstrate with them to little purpose unless it please God to 
open their hearts. Zhe conversion of sinners and awakening of the 
listless is therefore a proper object for our united prayers. 

We are placed in the midst of a world more than ever unbelieving 
and seducing, and are in continual danger of giving way to it, so as 
at least to slacken our efforts in advancing towards holiness. 

Hence the advancement and perseverance of the faithful is a thing 
for which we have need to seek help from above. 

It is proposed, accordingly, to unite in prayer for 

1. The unity and peace of the Church, 

2. The conversion of sinners, and awakening of the listless, 

3. The advancement and perseverance of the faithful. 


Those who agree thus to combine their intercessions, will be under- 
stood to seek not only the benefit of the whole Church, at home and 
abroad, but also especially that of each other, and of those who may 
from time to time be commended to their prayers. Those who wish 
may have their names registered in order that they may be informed of 
particular objects, either of general interest, or connected with themselves 
or their own friends. 

The several objects of intercession should be remembered at the Holy 
Communion, with the prayer that the Memorial then made before God 
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of the sacrifice on the Cross may be accepted on behalf of them. But no 
one will be understood to bind himself to do this explicitly every time 
he communicates, or to exclude himself from continuing any practice 
that he has begun of devoting such prayers to any other pious aim. 

Almost the whole of the Common Prayer of our Church is capable 
of application to each of these objects, and will be used with the more 
thought and earnestness if so applied. 

Care must of course be taken not to distract the mind and over- 
burden the memory ; but with such precaution there can be no doubt 
that general prayers will be used the more seriously, and with less 
chance of inattention, when particular cases are kept in view. 

It is obvious how many of the Psalms, as the Penitential Psalms, 
for instance, and the 119th, may be applied to these objects of inter- 
cession. Almost all that relates to the City of God has its bearing 
upon unity. All prayers that evil may be brought to an end are ap- 
plicable to the conversion of sinners. All prayers for victory over 
enemies, and for nearer approach to God, are applicable to spiritual 
advancement, and all prayers for protection, and preservation to the 
end, to perseverance. 

Special forms of Prayer for Unity which are meant to be used on 
particular days have been for some time in circulation. 

It may also be useful to distribute the seasons of the year for the 
several remembrance of each object, for example :— 

Unity and Peace. Christmas time, Thursdays, especially in Lent 
and Holy Week, St. John Evangelist, St. Peter, Transfiguration, 
St. Mark, St, Bartholomew, St. Simon, and St. Jude. 

Conversion. Advent, Wednesdays in Lent, especially Ash-Wed- 
nesday, Fridays, other days in Holy week, Circumcision, St. Stephen, 
Conversion of St. Paul, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. Matthew, 
St. James, St. Andrew. 

Advancement and Perseverance. The Innocents, Septuagesima to 
Lent, Easter Week, Whitsuntide, Saturdays, especially in Lent, St. 
Thomas, Purification, St. Matthias, St. Barnabas, St. Philip, and St. 
James, St. Luke, St. Michael, All Saints. 

The three objects may be also remembered on the three Rogation 
days, and again, as connected with the work of the Ministry, on the 


several Ember days at the four seasons. J. K. 
Feast of St. Luke, 1845. P, 


In addition to the application of the services of the Church, or other 
devotions already in use, the following methods are recommended. 
A simple form of intercession, which can hardly be impracticable, 
or even difficult, to any one, is 
Thrice every day, in honour of the Most Holy Trinity, to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer three times, applying it each time to one of the several objects. 


Sy form, which might be adopted by those who use the ‘ Day 
ours, toaddat HOUR, 

The hour of the Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
Jerusalem is built as a city, 
%. That is at unity in itself, urch. 
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Ant. O pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 

Collect. Vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, to grant 
unto the whole Christian people, and especially to Thy servants in 
[N], and all for whom our prayers are desired, unity, peace, and true 
concord, both visible and invisible, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


AT THE SIXTH HOUR, 
The hour of the Crucifixion. 


Turn us, O God our Saviour. 
%. And let Thine anger cease from us. 


Ant. O let the wickedness of the ungodly come to an end, of the listless. 

Collect. Almighty God, we beseech Thee to hear our prayers for 
such as sin against Thee, or neglect to serve Thee, especially those 
in [N] and others for whom our prayers are desired, that Thou 
wouldest vouchsafe to bestow upon them true repentance, and an 
earnest desire to serve Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


AT THE NINTH HOUR, 


The hour of the Death of our Lord. 
Y. Thy God hath sent forth strength for thee. For the advanee- 
%. Stablish the thing, O God, that thou hast wrought Ment and perso- 
in us. faithful. 


Ant. They will go from strength to strength, and unto the God of 
gods appeareth every one of them in Sion. 

Collect. Vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, O Lord, to strengthen and 
confirm all Thy faithful, especially those in [N] and all others for 
whom we are desired to pray, and to lift them up more and more 
continually to heavenly desires, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Il. 

Or the following Collects may be used for the several objects in 
addition to the Morning and Evening and Mid-day Prayers. 

For Unity. St. Simon and St, Jude, that in the Accession service 
‘ For Unity.’ 

For Conversion, 5c. Third Sunday after Easter, Third Sunday 
in Advent. 

For Advancement. Seventh and Fourteenth Sundays after Trinity, 

For Perseverance. Fourth Sunday after Easter, Thirteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. 

OR THESE, 
For Unity and Concord. 

O God, who biddest us dwell with one mind in Thine house, of 
Thy mercy put away from us all that causeth us to differ, that 
through Thy bountiful goodness we may keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

We beseech Thee, Almighty God, that they for whom there is 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, and one only Sacrifice, may be | 
all of the same mind, and in charity with one another, that all may 
have one communion in Thee and with Thee evermore. 

O God, who art Love, grant to them that are born of Thee, and 
eat of Thy Bread, out of sincere love to bear one another’s burdens ; 
that Thy peace, which passeth all understanding, may keep our hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus Thy Son our Lord, who with Thee, &c. 
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For the Conversion of a Sinner. 


O Lord, call back to Thee Thy prodigal son [N], now wandering 
in the paths of sin and death; that turning again to Thee in the 
spirit of humiliation, he may obtain of Thee to be mercifully received. 

O God, who wouldest not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
may be converted and live; grant unto [N] the grace of saving 
repentance, through the offering of Thy Son, that turning to Thee 
with his whole heart he may attain everlasting salvation. 

O Lord Jesu Christ, the good Shepherd, who feedest with Thine 
own Body those whom Thou hast redeemed with Thine own Bleed, 


bring back the sheep that is astray to Thy fold, and. make it worthy 
of Thine eternal pastures. 


For Perseverance unto Death. 


O God, who hast willed that we, who are appointed to death, 
should yet know neither the day nor the hour thereof, grant to us 
Thy servants, that we may walk before Thee in holiness and right- 
eousness all our days, and finally depart in peace, and die in the. Lord, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, 

We beseech Thy great mercy, O Almighty God, that by the virtue 
of this Sacrament, Thou wilt vouchsafe to confirm us Thy servants 
in Thy grace, that in the hour of our death, the adversary may not 


prevail against us, but that we may obtain an entrance into life with 
Thy Holy Angels. 


For the Cempted and Troubled. 


O God, who art faithful, and sufferest us not to be tempted above 
that we are able, but with the temptation also makest a way of escape, 
that. we may be able to bear it, we humbly entreat Thy Majesty, that 
Thou wouldest graciously strengthen with heavenly aid Thy servants 
who rely on Thy mercy, and keep them with continual protection, 
that they may evermore wait on Thee, and never by any temptation 
be drawn away from Thee, 

Almighty everlasting God, comfort of the sorrowful, and strength 
of the weary, may the prayers of all that call upon Thee in any 
trouble, come into Thy presence, that all may rejoice that in’ their 
necessity Thy mercy hath been with them. 

The following brief Prayer, comprising these three several objects, 
is now in hourly use within our Church : 

O blessed Jesu, give us the gift of Thy holy love, pardon of all our 
sins, and grace to persevere unto the end, | 

The additions to the Hours are.subjoined in Latin, for those who 
may use them in that language. 


AD TERTIAM, 

P. Jerusalem eedificatur ut civitas. 

Cujus participatio ejus.in, idipsum. 

Ant. Rogate que ad pacem sunt Jerusalem. 

Oratio. Dignare quesumus, Omnipotens Deus, universo populo 
Christiano, ac preesertim famulis Tuis in [N] habitantibns, caterisque 
pro quibus. orare tenemur, pacem, unitatem, et veram cuncordiam | 
largiri, per &c. 
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AD SEXTAM. 

P. Converte nos Deus salutaris noster : 

%. Et averte iram tuam a nobis.. 

Ant. Consumetur nequitia peccatorum. 

Oratio. Exaudi queesumus preces nostras, Omnipotens Deus, pro 
iis qui in Te peccant, vel Tibi servire negligunt, preecipue in [N], 
ceterisque pro quibus orare tenemur, ut veram iis peenitentiam largiri 
digneris, et Sancti Tui servitii fervens desiderium ; per &c. 

AD NONAM. 


P. Manda Deus virtuti Tue ; 

3%. Confirma hoc Deus, quod operatus es nobis. 

Ant, Ibunt de virtute in virtutem: videbitur Deus Deorum in Sion. 

Oratio. Dignare quesumus, Domine, omnes fideles Tuos, et pre- 
cipue eos qui sunt in [N], et ceteros omnes pro quibus orare 
tenemur, in tuo sancto servitio confortare et conservare, mentesque 
eorum ad ccelestia desideria erigere; Per D. N. J. C. qui Tecum 
vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus, per omnia secula ~ 


seculorum. AMEN.” 


It is only necessary to compare the passages we have marked 
in italics, with the language of the Bishop of London’s Charge, 
to perceive, that his Lordship was most correctly informed of 
the nature of the scheme. It plainly proposes the formation of 
a secret society or confraternity, whose names are to be regis- 
tered by Dr. Pusey, or Mr. Marriott, or Mr. Keble, in order that 
from time to time they “may be informed of particular objects” 
—for the promotion of which they are, as the Bishop of London 
justly remarks, to make an offering of the holy communion— 
and for which they are also “ thrice every day, in honour of the 
Most Holy Trinity, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer three times”— 
while, to quote the Bishop of London’s observation, “as if for 
the purpose of facilitating this transition from the doctrine of 
the Reformed Church to that of Rome,” “ the additions to the 
Hours are subjoined in Latin, for those who may use them in 
that language.” As to what sort of “ Visible” Unity the pro- 
porn of this association would recommend its members to pray 

or, too many proofs have been given in the extracts we have 

made from time to time from works published by them and their 
friends, to. admit of any reasonable doubt, that reconciliation 
with Rome is that to which all their labours tend. And how 
much a secret society of this sort could be made to further such. 
an object, it requires but little sagacity to discover. 

One sentence in the article to which the foregoing extract 
from the English Churchman belongs, deserves to be trans- 
cribed, and may, perhaps, be referred to, when facts, which are 
now only matter of suspicion, both with regard to this paper and 
to the secret society, have been developed. 

“ Any how, if we gain but little, which we are not, however, quite 
prepared to say, by the present Charge, we most certainly lose nothing. 


If the Bishop is as far off from Rome as ever, most certainly, he is no 
nearer to Geneva.” 
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